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Around Town. 


Last Saturday night, as I was going home 
about six o'clock, I noticed a nice comely young 
woman who could not have been over twenty- 
three or four. She was carrying a market 
basket filled with parcels, which, no doubt, she 
had bought in the neighborhood of the market, 
where many imagine they get things cheaper 
than they do in the corner stores in the neigh- 
borhood of their own homes. In addition to 
the basket, she was carrying a youngster two 
or three years old, and another one a year or so 
older was tugging at her dress. The tired 
child in her arms was crying, through weari- 
ness probably, and I wondered that the mother 
also was not in tears. She bore every sign of 
utter fatigue. The child’s head hung heavily 
against her shoulder as she tried to soothe it, 
saying: “We'll soon be home and see baby.” 
I haven't any idea who was home taking care 
of baby, but I felt that the mother’s lot was a 
hard one, and I pitied her none the less that 


her tone was sweet and patient. 


* 
* « 


I wondered where the husband was, Prob- 
ably he was taking care of baby. It struck me 
that he might have taken care of another one. 
As I thought the matter over I reckoned that, | 
likely some little neighbor girl was looking | 
after No. 3, and that 
the husband was 
either at work or tak- 
ing it easy some- 
where. 
* a * 

We somehow or 
other have a habit of 
forgetting how hard 
is the lot of the toil- 
ing mother who has a 
lot of babies to look 
after. 

as 

A couple of weeks 
ago I was at an enter- 
tainment ‘given by a 
society not noted for 
its wealth. In the 
seat behind me was a 
young mother trying 
to take care of three 
children, the eldest of 
whom could not 
have been more than 
five or six. The pro- 
gram had hardly been 
commenced before 
baby No. 2 cried to 
go home, and baby 
No. 3 joined in the 
chorus. The young 
gentleman who had 
the proud distinction 
of being the eldest of 
the ‘family told his 
mother if she didn't 
give him a copper he 
would yell. She pro- 
duced the copper 
from a very scantily 
stocked pocket, and 
the aforesaid young 
gentleman at once left 
the building, bare- 
headed to invest his 
cash, coming back a 
few minutes after- 
wards thoroughly 
chilled and his youth- 
ful nose in that con- 
dition which suggests 
a very bad cold. In 
trying to restore his 
personal appearance 
the mother waked up 
No. 3, who refused to 
be comforted, and No. 
2 insisted on sitting 
astride of the back of 
the seat, alarming the 
mother and every one 
in the vicinity lest he 
would fall off and 
break his immature 
neck, With the 
heavy child in her 
lap and her back bent 
over like a sleigh- 
runner, the poor woman kept up an eternal 
jog, jog, Jog, with first one knee and then 
the other. Her bent shoulders and down. 
cast head suggested to infant No. 2 that 
his mother’s neck would furnish a good 
seat, and because she refused to permit her 
poor tired spine to be used as a teeter-board 
the pleasant-tempered child immediately set 
upahowl. This sort of thing lasted through- 
out the entire entertainment, and I am positive 
that she did not hear a word of what was said 
or have the least particle of comfort or pleasure, 
though I will warrant you she had counted on 
that evening for weeks, and had darned those 
little stockings with special care, and brushed 
her jacket of the fashion of 1880 or ’81 with 
Many misgivings as to whether it would be 
noticeably threadbare and out of date. 

7. - 
a 

She was a pretty woman, and her children 
Were pretty children. When she was seven- 
teen or eighteen—and that could not have been 
Over six or seven years ago—she must have 
been unusually attractive. Now her good looks 
are fading very fast. She is tired and jaded 
looking and has the ‘cradle-stoop,” and the 
patient, uncomplaining look that is sometimes 
80 pathetic in its silent acceptance of the stern 
decrees of fate. She did not look unhappy, and 
in all the mauling and. teasing her children 
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inflicted upon her she spoke no cross word and 


not be disturbed. 


* . 
s 


I wondered where her husband was, if in the 
audience or at home. If he was in the audience 
he ought to have been with his wife helping to 
take care of the children, and if at home he 
should have had the children with him there. 
What a delightful evening that woman would 


have spent if for one night he had taken care | 


of the babies and let her have a little rest? 
How she would have enjoyed the program and 


chatted with the other women ; how her tired | 
back would have straightened up and she | 
would have felt like a girl again, and that poor | 


tired knee would have had a chance to quit its 
jog, joz, jog for a few minutes. It would 
have freshened her up for a month, and her 


husband has no idea how much gratitude she | 


would have shown him for his thoughtfulness. 
It would not have cost him much. He can go 
to entertainments nearly every night. Men in 


the shop, the discussions of the dinner hour, the | 
newspapers, and the public meetings that he | 


attends, all are amusement for him, but what 
does she have? Goes over to her mother's I 
suppose every two or three weeks and takes all 
the children with her, and when they get the 
door shut good and tight, the poor tired girl, 
who has not been out of the home-nest over 


half a dozen years, will bury her face on her 
mother’s shoulder and have a good cry, That | 
is about the kind of a rest they get, poor | 
tired things. 


7. 
* * 


Is it strange that women who hear nothing 
but the wailing of their babes or the complain- 
ing of their husbands, get narrow and cannot 
talk about anything except the garments they 
wear, what they eat, and the petty round of 
daily toil? The men, mixing with other men | 
all the time, as they grow older, broaden out 
intellectually ; experience with other minds 
brightens them, and vy and by when they take 
a good tit and determine to have a little chat 
with their wives after their young ones are all | 
in bed, they are surprised to find out how 
stupid the vivacious girl they married has 
grown, Their wife's petty talk about dresses 
and what they will get for their children to 
wear, and the new curtains that are needed for 
the parlor window, and the carpet for the din- 
ing room floor, how Mrs. So and So has got | 
a new set of furniture, and all thissmallest kind | 
of small talk begets in them an utter weari- 
ness, which probably ends in an expression of | 
disgust. . 

- * 

Iam not going to talk about how husbands 

grow away from their wives just now, but it is 





| 
appalling to see the utter indifference some men, 


| Seemed anxious only that those near her should | who pass amongst their comrades for really 
They seem | 


| to think she is merely a drudge, and they get 


| good fellows, show to their wives. 


| angry and to her face make comparisons be- 


; tween her and other women, and thus give | 
| thank heaven that, perhaps in spite of himself, 


the poor jaded thing a new agony to bear. 
| os 

Among richer people than those of whom 
| I have been writing there is not the same 
/amount of absolutely hard labor imposed 
; on the wife and mother, but 
|are narrowed and their brightness dimmed 
by the harrowing cares of the nursery and 
the servants’ hall. These things have to 
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| 
| 


{ 


a good, true wife who refuses to be a slave and 
insists on living such a life as will not dwarf | 
her mind and make her a poor, worn-out 
twaddling creature, whose goodness of heart | 
and ability as a cook and housewife make up | 
the catalogue of her graces, also has reason to 


he has acompanion and helper with whom he 


| can talk on terms of equality. 
7. 


* * 
There is alot of misery in this world, most 


their lives | Of which we make for ourselves, and there is 


| an ocean of happiness if we only try to find it. 


be, but the neglect which some wealthy hus- | 


bands show their wives amounts to absolute | 


| brutality. 
is a strong word to use in connection with 
neglect, but there is a brutality of a passive as 


| well as of an active sort. The home life of 


It may be thought ihat “brutality” | 


some men consist in eating, drinking, smoking, | 


grumbling and sleeping, and their wives are 
scared of them and their children don’t know 
what a good romp is, 
political meetings, the theater may be, takes a 
| trip with the boys once in a while, has business 
in New York eight or ten times a year, has to 
meet a friend down town three or four nights a 
week, and altogether has a pretty lively time. 
She looks after the wardrobe of the children, 


THE NEW BABY. 

the bills of the tradesmen, is brow-beaten by 
the servants,has oceans of trouble with measles, 
croup, scarlatina, etc., is sick half the time and 


| miserable the other halt, goes to church maybe 


once on Sunday and is accused of gadding 
around if she takes in the Dorcas society and 
prayer meeting; does not get time to read a 
novel once a month, and if her husband catches 
her at it he suggests that she might be more 
profitably employed. Much more apt is he than 
the workingman to discover that this manner 
of life in a half-score of years will utterly unfit 
her for the intellectual companionship of any 
ordinary man of the world. He wonders why 
she is so poky, and why she can’t be lively and 
jolly like other women that he knows, and may 
be he does not take a great deal of pains to con- 


| ceal his liking for somebody else’s society, and 


when she becomes jealous he becomes furious 
and wonders if he cannot look at another wo- 


man without her going into a rage about it. 


7 
o 


Thank heaven these descriptions do not apply 


| to every home, though I am sorry to believe 


that they fit the lives of the majority in a 
greater or less degree. Every wife who hasa 


| faithful and considerate husband, no matter 
| what other ills befall her, has reason to thank 


God that she is not the slave of some obstreper- 
ous human hog; and every husband who has 


He goes to the lodge, 


* 
* * 

I was waiting in a fashionable bootmaker’s 
the other day when a well-dressed man of 
middle age and _ condescending manners 
dropped in and gave the proprietor per- 


mission to show him a pair of laced shoes. | 
As the storekeeper hauled down pair after pair | 


until about half his stock was on the floor or 
on the counters I became interested, and 
determined to see the thing out. The customer 


| was not always polite in reference to the goods 


shown him, and he criticized with a very haw- 
haw accent the style and quality of the shoes 
made and worn in this * blawsted kentry, you 
know.” Finally a pair sufficiently dainty and 


| shapely to suit his aristocratic feet were settled 





upon, and the shoe man had them stretched on | 


a last and pounded and adjusted. With a 


good deal of deference he laced them up, 
rubbed his hands over them and stood up, 
expecting, apparently, to receive the thanks 
and cash of his customer, who merely ad justed 
his eye-glass and said, “I guess these will 
ansah; you can chawgethem to me.” Mr. 
Bootman’s face reddened as, abandoning a 
portion of his politeness, he said, ‘* Who will I 
charge them to?” 

**Oh, chawge them to me—Capt. Doofunny, 
you know.” 

The last vestige of the shoe dealer's polite- 
ness vanished in a minute. He answered 
sharply, ‘‘I don’t know you; I can’t charge 
them to you.” 

“Oh, well, no mattah; you can just take 
them off,” and he sat down on the settee and 
lazily stretched out his feet for the storekeeper 
to remove the shoes, which he did with a great 
deal more vigor and less deference than he 
used in putting them on. I think if it had 


been my store I would have fired Capt. | peligionists who did not vote for Defoe wanla— 
Doofunny out in his stocking feet, and thrown | yote for Rogers. 


his boots after him, ‘‘ just for luck, you know.” 


* 
* * 


For a long while these haw-haw fellows could | 
go around this city, and as strangers get credit 
which shopkeepers refuse to well-known and | 
honest men ; but it is played out, you know. 
One and all, the tailors aud shoemakers and 
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boarding-house keepers have got tired waiting 
for that remittance from ’ome that never 
comes. 


* 
* . 


In talking about the credit which these fel- 
lows have been accustomed to get, I am re- 
minded that even in the banks, pretentious 
rascals like Barnett can get $100,000 by taking 
| the manager up to a ewell house that isn’t 
paid for, and opening wine at some liquor mer- 
chant’s expense, while wholesale men with 
good paper and their own names on the back 
of it, have to loiter around the manager’s door, 
hat in hand, and walk in on their knees for a 
discount. But the fate of the Central will do 
considerable towards stopping that sort of 
thing. : 


* * 
| 


There are a good many signs that the real 
fight for the mayoralty has not yet begun. It 
| is noticeable that the Rogers boom is consider- 
ably on the wane, and even some of his friends 
admit that the wave was started a little too 
soon and will have spent its force before 
election day, and probably somebody else’s 
wave will ride over it. In canvassing Ald. 
Defoe’s chances a very clever local politician, 
who is also one of Dan'l’s friends, admitted 
that his candidate was practically out of the 
race. I ventured the assertion that Ald. Defoe 
would not receive over seven or eight hundred 

votes, and he was 
forced to admit that 
no matter how popu- 
lar a man is, if people 
have no hope of him 
being elected they are 
not very apt to vote 
for him. ‘ And,” said 
he, “in this contest 
if Ald. Defoe receives 
a thousand 
will show that he has 
a very great many 
personal friends, for it 
takes a very strong 
personality and a big 
personal following to 
poll even 500 votes in 
a hopeless fight 
where so much inter 
est is taken in the is- 
sue between the 
other two candi- 
dates.” I guess he is 
about right. 


* 
+ % 


In discussing it with 
another friend of De- 
foe’s, he said that he 
believed that his can- 
didate would receive 
two thousand or two 
thousand five hun- 
dred votes, and when 
asked how he figured 
that out he replied, 
‘**We have never had 
a Catholic candidate 
before, and we feel 
sure that his co-re- 
ligionists will cast 
their ballots for him 
in order to show how 
strong a thing the 
Catholic vote is in 
this city. It is not 
unnatural,” said he, 
‘“*‘when one of them- 


votes it 


selves is in the field 
that they should de- 
sire to make a good 
showing.” 

Another gentleman 
standing by said that 
would be very true if 
Ald. Defoe had been 
identified with Catho- 
lic movements and 
had been in the habit 
of working with the 
other prominent 
Catholics in the city. 
“ But,” said he, ‘Ald. 
Defoe has always been 
on the Conservative 
side, while the rest 
of us were with the 
Liberals, and the 
Catholic vote is much 

;More accustomed to opposing than support- 
ing him. Besides, it is absurd to speak of 
| the Catholic vote as something that always 
| goes together, or is cast solid for the man of 
their creed. It is just as apt to be split up as the 
| Methodist vote or the Presbyterian vote or the 
| Church of England vote, and I am glad to say 
} that no clerical influence will be brought to 
bear to make it otherwise.” 

All of which seems to me very reasonable 

| and right, 


* 


* * 


Talking with a young Conservative Catholic 
yesterday who has good opportunities of hear- 
ing opinions, he told me he believed Defoe wouid 
poll as big a vote as Clarke, and mentioned a 

| bet of $100 as proof that there were other peo- 
ple who thought so. I differ with him, but I 
give my readers the benefit of his opinion. 
* 
* * 


I enquired if he thought those of his co- 


He said no, and was positive 
they would goto Clarke. He gave no reason. 
All of which goes to show that things are con- 
siderably mixed. 


7 


* * 
Talking about betting I hear that the wagers 
laid upon Rogers and Clarke are just about 
even, Don. 


Nn ee ie 
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That the dance at Government House last 
Friday would be a success was a foregone con- 
clusion. 1t will be interesting to know how 
many. or rather how few of those who were 
bidden failed to take advantage of their bid- 


ding. About one hundred and fifty invitations | 


were sent out, and by a quarter to ten on Fri- 


day, 


very nearly that number of guests had | 


discarded their wraps and given those finishing | 


touches to frocks and white ties, to button- 
holes or to elaborate coiffures, those touches 
which may make or mar all, had shaken hands 
with their kindly host and charming hostess, 
and were now,at the time mentioned, soliciting 
with expectant pencil, those fair ones whom 
they wished to make partners in their pleasure. 
Loudly wagged the tongues, when on the pro- 
grammes being forthcoming, it was found that 
across six of the early dances the word “ Ger- 
man™ was written in pencil. When it became 
apparent that these six dances were cancelled, 
that one partner must be secured for the “ Ger- 
man,” and that it would occupy neariy two 


| dance is to take place on the 6th, Mrs. Hender- 
| son has wisely changed the date of a pros- 


hours of the evening, sounds of gratilication | 


were not unmingled with those of displeasure, 
for was not Mr. De Smith engaged to Miss 
Fitzbrown for Nos. four and five, and to Mrs. 
Apgones for Nos. seven and eight, and were not 
his arrangements woefully upset ? 


Now, the custom of engaging dances before- 
hand, at any rate in large numbers, is a vicious 
custom; it is a greeay, selfish and lazy custom, 
it savors of the hayrick and the turnip of the 
milkmaid and the ploughman ; it is a country 
custom, and therefore in this metropolis it is 
out of place ; itis provincia!, and therefore to 
be avoided, so that the ladies and gentlemen 
whose “arrangements were upset” (I heard the 
phrase used many times on Friday night), only 
got their just deserts, 


The german was of 
good. The arrangements for the various 
figures, conceived, I believe, only two days be- 
fore, and carried into effect at great pressure 
by the ladies of Government house, were ad- 
mirable. The Messrs. Harcourt Vernon, pere 
et fils, managed the dance, while Miss Edsal, 
and a friend of hers, Miss Willard of New 
York, were of the greatest assistance in direct- 
ing those gentlemen what todo. Asa partner 
for this long dance, Miss Campbell honored Mr. 
Reginald Thomas with her hand; Mrs. Harcourt 
Vernon made Mr. Sears happy in her temporary 
and alas, interrupted possession ; Mrs. Albert 
Nordheimer was a fleeting blessing to Captain 
Geddes ; Miss Heward danced with Mr. Arthur 
Boulton, Miss Grace Boulton with Mr. Sidney 
Small, and her brother with Miss Hodgins, 
Miss Annie Vankoughnet sat with Mr. K. 
Moffatt, and the latter’s brother danced with 
Miss Seymour. An excellent idea was the 
covering and filling of the favors with little 
bells, so that when they had been distributed, 


its kind particularly 


and especially during the rhythmic and marked | 


time of the polka, the air was filled with alittle 
delicate tinkle of silver bells jingled in tune. 
The german was an unmistakable success, 
but I should not advise its introduction into 
houses much smaller than Government house, 
One or twoa year in large houses, and where 
they are carried through with the snap of last 
Friday will always be pleasant, but more would 
probably pall. 


* 

It was midnight before the german was over, 
and they sat down to supper. During the meal 
the band was stopped altogether—an excellent 
innovation and one that should be generally 
adopted, for who that has danced does not 
know of the confusion which supper-dances, 
extras, and extra-extras, has not caused in his 
programme. After supper valsing and polking 
in the ordinary method began again with vigor, 
nor were the many arm-chairs and sofas of the 
drawing-rooms neglected, while many pleasant 
couches in dark corners of the upper halls and 
sitting-rooms were discovered and patronized. 
With such delights and with such a goudly 
company, it is small wonder that two o'clock 


had struck ere most of the guests had departed. 
- 


A word to the musicians. 
under the 
much good service, under the new conductor 
still plays the best and newest dance music, 
and plays it well; the violins still mark the 
time as it should be marked, and the cornet 
player’s melody is as clear and penetrating as 
of yore; but the leader should be careful to 
keep the time up, and to remember, as Seager 
always did, that good time means good dance 
music. More than one valse on Friday was 
played in two entirely different times, one un- 
doubtedly too slow, the other perhaps a trifle 
too fast. 
the happy medium of time and keeping to it 
right through, and the band will be as good as 
ever it was. 


The band, which 


Besides those mentioned above, the_party was 
graced by Mr. and Mrs. Allan Cassels, Mrs. 
Rankes, Miss Emily Merritt, Miss Laura Boul- 


Let him only pay attention to getting | 


| the very slightest loophole for their purpose, 
| neither her sex nor the name of friendship will 


late lamented Seager has done so | 





Adelaide | 


Burton, MecMurrich, H. Gamble, Scott and 


others. 
* 


The afternoon At Home given by Mrs. 
Whitney at her house on Wellesley crescent 
in honor of her daughter, Mrs, Lumsden, who 
is spending the winter in Toronto, was of its 
kind very pleasant. There was a noticeable 
dearth of men, adearth so often felt by tea- 
givers. Amongst those present were Mr. and 
Miss 
Schreiber, Mrs, and Miss Dumoulin, Mrs. and 
Miss Heward, Miss Moffatt, Mrs. Henderson, 
Allan Cassels, Mrs. and Miss 
Geo. 
Allen, Captain Geddes and Mr. James Hender- 
son. 


* 


Sir David and Lady Macpherson are making 
amends for their long periods of absence from 
Toronto by the quality and quantity of their 
hospitality when in town. Their many dinner- 
parties are to be capped on the 6th of next 
month bya ball, which will be much looked 
forward to by those who know how admirably 
suited is Chestnut Park for this kind of enter- 
tainment. It is some years since Lady Mac- 
pherson has given a dance. Her new departure 
must be credited to the presence of her daugh- 
ter Mrs. Bankes. 





* 


As Mrs. Cawthra has appointed January 4 
for her fancy ball, and Lady Macpherson’'s 


pective ball on the 5th to the 16th of January. 
Three nights running would be a little too 
much, for the male portion, at any rate, even 
of our most indefatigable beau-monde. 


* 


The long-expected wedding of Miss Aggie 
Spratt and Mr. Douglas Armour is to take 
place on the 28th inst., at 1.30 p.m., at St. 
George's church. There is to®%be afternoon tea 
afterwards at the house of the bride's sister, 
Mrs. Fuller, or Brunswick avenue. This in- 
formal species of entertainment seems to have 
superseded the old-fashioned formal wedding 
breakfast, which seems to me a pity, for 
though the old toasts and speeches were no 
doubt trying to the speakers, yet with some 
pathos and some sadness, there was generally 
humour to please the company, while compli- 
ments and praises spoken, and hearty good 
wishes invoked at such a time are, in after 
years, often looked back to with pleasure. 


Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, but 
everything comes to him who can wait. 
* 


A cotilion to be given by Mrs. Hamilton Mer- | 
ritt on the 22nd has been postponed for a week, 
owing to the sad death of Mr. D'Arcy Boulton. | 

* 

Mrs. Larratt Smith will give an At Home to- | 
day at her house in Rosedale. Many fashion- 
able people will face the long drive, or walk, 
and will doubtless enjoy themselves at its 
termination. 


* 


It is with considerable diffidence that I 
approach the next subject in my gossip. It is 
a subject that cannot be called gossip, and, as 
my pen is evera more halting instrument than 
my lips, I teel my incompetence to use words 
of sufficient weight to express the scorn and in- 
dignation which all right-minded members of 
society must feel for the particular abuse of 
society which I am going to try to expose. 
When it appears that the abuse to which I refer 
to is,in fact, that of gossip, it may seem strange 
that I shou!d write against myself, since it 
is the news which is called by this name 
that I profess to give tothe readers ot Sarur- 
DAY NiGHT; but I hold that gossip is of two 
kinds—the first, mere notes of events and of 
people, which is harmless, and beyond which 
this paper will never go; the second, vicious 
and incaleulably harmful, since, though its 
friends would call it gossip, it is scandal. 

* 


Rumors have this week been circulated im- 
pugning the fair fame of a lady—rumors as 
absolutely baseless as they are most certainly 
false. That reports should be spread which 
not only injure those who are the subject of 
them, but also poison the ears of many that 
hear them, is, in any society, a crying evil, and | 
I affirm that it is an unnecessary evil. Its root ? 
is. of course, the miserable originators of the 
vile reports; its branches, the vicious or silly 
people who retail and repeat the lies furnished | 
them by the root. 





* | 


There are men in Toronto society whose chief | 
vocation seems to be the retailing, and more 
often the inventing, of spiteful gossip or mali- 
cious scandal. Asa general rule they content 
themselves with mere mischief-making, but | 
occasionally some strong personal spite must be 

They have, perhaps, been snubbed, | 
so, woe to her who has snubbed | 
If their hideous ingenuity can discover 


gratified. 
and if 
them. 


spare her. These men—are they men?—are 
systematic callers. They have been known to 
visit the same house once a week for a whole 
winter. Hence arise their opportunities, for 
their audience should consist of two or three, 
and it must be female, for they have a whole- 
some dread of a heavy boot. This is their usual 
talk: “Oh, Miss Fitzbrowne, what do you 
think I heard De Smythe say about you the 
other day?” or, ‘*Do you know what Miss Tom- 
kyns said about De Smythe?” The speeches 
reported are of course disagreeable. They are 
not believed by the audience, because the ladies 
composing it know that the reporter is a liar; 
but as a good joke they are repeated to the 
friends of these ladies, who in their turn pass | 
them on until the name of the author is for- 
gotten. They are told to Miss Tonkyns or to 
Mr. De Smythe as gospel, and they who were 
friends before are mad¢ enemies for months, or 





even for years. This is mischief-making, and 
it is bad enough, but if they have the eause 
they will, in like manner, start some foul scan- 
dal, and in the same way will it be spread. 

* 

But why are these men allowed such im- 
punity? Why does not husband or brother 
administer the thrashing they so thoroughly 
deserve, and which would certainly frighten 
them from their trade? Because it is hard to 
get proof of the identity of the author of a 
particular scandal, because the publicity of 
such a course would only sow that scandal 
more deeply in people’s minds, and, lastly, be- 
cause it is hard to touc’ pitch without being 
defiled. One avoids treading on a worm ora 
slug even, if one wishes to kill it, because of 
the mess that will be left on one’s boots. But 
society at large knows these men. They should 
be at oace and for ever ostracised and out- 
lawed, for they are its worst pests. 

* 

Lord Lytton has written some fine lines in 
his Ode to Aristocracy, and he uses the term 
in its catholic, not in its narrow, sense. I com- 
mend his exhortation to the aristocracy of 
Toronto: 

To thee be all men heroes, every race 
Noble; All women virgins ; and each place 
A temple ; know thou nothing that is base. 


* 

On Friday evening of last week a large and 
successful At Home was given by Mrs. Wm. 
Bayley at her elegant residence on Wellesley 
street. It was decidedly one of the pleasantest 
and most enjoyable affairs of the season. 
Among those present were: Mr. Gordon 
Heward and Miss Heward, Mr. W. A. Smith 
and the Misses Smith, Mr. Warde, Mr. W. 
Burritt, Mr. G. Burritt, Miss Burritt, Mr. P. 
Howland and the Misses Howland, Miss 
Kertland, Miss Molesworth, Mr. J. Bowes, 
Mr. J. Hughes, Mr. G. Muntz, Mr. C. A. 
Gilford, Miss K. Kerr, the Misses Powell, Miss 
Dumoulin, Mrs. Bain and Miss Campbell of 
Montreal, who is visiting in the city. 


As I understand there is considerable objec- 
tion to the publication of engagements in this 
department of SarurDAY NiGHt, I have decid- 
ed to discontinue it, if not altogether, at any 
rate until such time as they are sent to me for 
official announcement. I shall always endea- 
yor to keep these columns free from unpleas- 
ant personalities. I have no desire to print 
anything that will prove offensive to any one 
or wound the most susceptible feelings. I 
wish this department to be clean and repre- 
sentative. Scurrility, scandal, ridicule and the 
ordinary stock-in-trade gossip of the ‘‘ society” 
journalist will have no place here. Of course, I 
want it to be as comprehensive as possible, and 
I will always be glad to receive news of recep- 
tions, At Homes, evenings, dinner parties, etc., 
held or about to be held, together with personal 
notes about the movements of society people. 
It is to the interest of those of whom I write 
to help me make tie record of the week as 
complete as possible if they desire to have their 
doings chronicled in a paper both respectable 
and representative. Contributors must send 
me their names and addresses as a guarantee 
that the items are sent in good faith, but those 


names and addresses will not be made public. 
* 


A lady correspondent requests me to say 
that Toronto is blessed with an unusual 
number of good dancers, among those who 


| have come under her notice being Mrs. Stewart 


Morrison, the Misses Otter, Mr. H. Hail, Mr. 
F. Cowan, Mr. S. McDonnel, Mr. M. Darling, 
Mr. S. Featherstonhaugh, and Mr. A. Boddy— 
a request which I have much pleasure in 


| gratifying. 


+ 


The following ladies and gentlemen were in- 
vited to dine at Government house on Wednes- 
day night: Colonel and Mrs Gzowski, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and Mrs. Sweney, Hon. A. M. 
Ross and Mrs. Ross, Hon. A. S. Hardy and 
Mrs. Hardy, Hon. Alexander Mackenzie and 
Mrs. Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cawthra, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicol Kingsmill, Mr. Oliver 
Howland, Mr. and Mrs. Wyld, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wragge, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. B. Johnston, Mr. 
Duncan Plumb, Mr. and Mrs, R. H. Bethune, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brough, Mr. and Mrs. Rathbun, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Boswell, Mr. and Mrs, 


Dalton McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. Hector 
Cameron, Mr. Christopher Robinson, Miss 
Schrieber. 


The evening party given by Miss Thompson 
of 68 Czar street on the 14th, was a very enjoy- 
able affair. Miss Thompson is a very charming 


| and painstaking hostess and on Wednesday 


evening excelled herself to make her chosen 
people joyful. Among those who were present 
I noticed Miss Bunting, Miss H. Scott, Miss E. 

Scott, the Misses Hedley, Miss B. Harvey, Miss 
E. Harvey, the Misses Maule, Miss Ireland, 
Miss L. Wood, the Misses Harris, Miss Kings- 


| mill, Miss Symonds, Miss I. Field, Miss Ince, 


and Messrs. G. Heward, J. A. Heward, J. Craig, 
W. A. Smith, A. Arnold, Pringle, Torrance, 
Ward, F. Teale, Strathy, T. Chisholm Jones, D. 
M. Howard, Hedley, A. Scott, G. Burritt, J. 
Symons and D. Symons. 

* 


Having already encroached on the domain of 
the musical editor, I have less hesitation in 
referring to a musical matter now, more especi- 
ally as it is one which is distinctively a society 
event. A _ fortnight since I made the an- 
nouncement of Miss Robinson’s intention of 
going to New York this winter, with the idea 
of studying and adopting music as a profession 
—much to Miss Robinson’s surprise, for though 
the statement was quite correct, she was not 
aware that I knew of it. I understand now 
that all arrangements have been completed, and 
that she will leave for New York about the end 
of January. Her two last public appearances 
here will be, I believe, with the Vocal Society 
and the Harmony Club. 


* 


The Harmony Club, by the way, will givea 
performance on the 10th of next month at the 
Grand Opera House. The First Night and A 
Cup of Tea will be produced. The cast has hot 
yet been made out, but I am told the parts in 
both sketches will probably be sustained by, 
amongst others, Mr. W. Townsend, Mrs, 
Townsend, Miss Shanley, Miss Robinson, Mr. 
F. Lewis Bird, Mr. E. C. Rutherford and Mr. 
Cecil Gibson. This performance will be of 


| departure from the club’s regulation operatic 
productions. 


* 


Mr. G. S. Mackay is in New York and con- 
templates spending the winter in England. 


or better liked by the old aristocracy of Canada 
than he, for it counts for something even in 


these prosaic days, if you live well, dress well, 


form to the unwritten laws of society. 





* 


Mrs. Verdant Newcomer—Gracious! yes. I’m 


catching on to all the right sort of Bric-a-bac- 
I've just purchased a Rennysancy | 


carat now. 


Tea service of the time of the Romans; a china | 


mug that belonged to Charleymagny ; and some 
gobbling tapestries made by the Eskimaux, not 
to mention two costumes of the Directory worn 
by Henry the Eight, and a portion of the True 
Guillotine from Newgate Castle, 

Friend—Hlave you any Marqueterie, Mrs, New 
comer? 

Mrs. N.—-Gracious, no. 
ketry to the cook. 

Friend—Where do you keep your old Saxe I 
have heard so much of ? 

Mrs. N.—Dear, dear! How people will gossip ! 
all the old sacks are in the cellar. 

Friend (sotto 
Sevres. 


I leave all my mar- 


TETE-A-TETE. 
Mrs. Somerville, 445 Church street, is receiv- 
ing this afternoon. 
A small children's party was held at Govern- 
ment house last evening. 
A dinner party wiil be given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Cawthra next Tuesday evening. 


Miss Wiikes, 84 Gloucester street, gave a | 


small but successful At Home last Saturday 
afternoon. 

Last Saturday afternoon Canon and Mrs. Du- 
moulin were At Home to about a hundred of 
their friends. 


A very pleasant party was given by Mrs. Har- 


rison, at her handsome residence on Beverley 
street last evening. 

Cards are out for dinner parties at Mr. and 
Mrs. W. 
Mrs. Albert Nordheimer's on the 22nd. 

Afternoon teas were given this week by Mrs. 
Rutherford on Thursday and by Mrs. George 
Crawford on Friday, too late for more than 
mere mention this week. 

On Saturday evening last a reception was 
held by Dr. Daniel Wilson at his residence on 
St. George street. It was confined principally 
to intimate family friends. 

Cards are out forasmall evening party at 
Mrs. Hebdens, 145 Bloor street east, on Tuesday 
of next week, and on the following evening 
Mrs. Dixon, 333 Jarvis street, will be at home. 

Mr. Edward Henderson of Glasgow, Scotland, 
one of the owners of the Anchor Line of mail 
steamships, has been on a visit to his personal 
friend, Mr. G. N. Morrison, of 24 Lakeview 
avenue. 

Last week printer and proofreader conspired 
to change the large and fashionable At Home 
given by Mrs. John Bain, at her handsome 
residence on Wellesley street, into one by Mrs. 
James Bain, a mistake unfortunate but pureiy 
clerical. 





The out of town correspondence will be found on page 
eleven. 








Ir fants’ Night Gowns, 0c., 49c., 65e. 

Infants’ Day Gowns, 75c., 85c., $1, $1.25, 31.55, 

Infants’ Yoke Morning Dresses, $1.85, $2, 
$2.50, $3, 33.75, 84.75, 85.75. 

Infants’ Robes, $2.35, $2.55, $3, 
$4.25 up. 

Inyants’ Baricotes, $1, 31.35, $1.55, 31.75, 32. 

Injants’ Baricotes, beautifully embroidered, 
$3.75, 34.25, 84.75, $5.25 up. 

Inyants’ Long Flannel Skirts, $2, $2.35, $2.50. 

Injants’ Head-squares, 31, $1.25, $1.55, $1.75, 
$2.45, 32.75 up. 

Infants’ Long Cambric Skirts, 75c., 81, $1.25, 
81,55, $1.75 up. 

Infants’ Flannel Bands, Swathes and Nursery 
Squares. 

Puffs, Powder Boxes, Brushes, etc. 


PAGE & PAG 


206 and 208 et Street. 


$3.75, 33.95, 





unusual interest on account of its being a | 


Probably few men about town are better known | 


have plenty of money, no occupation and con- | 


voce)—For heaven’s sake— | 


Baines’ on the 20th, and at Mr. and | 








CHINA HALL 


49 King Street East, Toronto, 


} 


|FOR CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAYS 


| Royal Worcester Dinner Sets, 

Crown Derby Dinner and Dessert Sets, 
Doulton Dinner and Dessert Sets, 
Royal WorcesterVases and Ornaments, 
| Crown Derby Vases and Ornaments, 
Doulton Vases and Ornaments, 


| 
|Fish and Game Sets and Game Pie 
Plates, 


| Oyster Tureens and Oyster Plates, 
Cheese Tubs, Muffin and Toast Covers, 
Fancy Jugs, Teapots and Coffeepots, 

| Rodgers’ Knives and Carvers, 

Tea Trays and Dish Mats. 


GLOVER HARRISON 


IMPORTER. 


LADIES 


If you want to get good reliable 
articles in the line of 


HAIR GOODS 


The PARIS HAIR WORKS is the 
place to go to. 











BANGS, WAVES, 
WIGS, SWITCHES, 
&c., &e. 





Everything in the latest and most improved styles. Fine 
| lines in Hair Ornaments, Bracelets, Brooches, 
&c., in real Amber, Garnet, Ivory, Jet, Shell, 
Rhinestone, &c. Choice designs in Ostrich Feather 
Fans, new and neat. Just opening our Christmas 
Stock of English, French, German and Ameri- 
can Fancy Goods. 

Now is the time to call and see them before selecting your 


holiday presents. 


A. DORENWEND, 


Paris Hair Works. 
103 & 105 YONGE STREET. 


The Most Reliable Hair Works in Canada. 





HUNDREDS OF 


NOVELTIES 


TOYS, GAMES AND FANCY GOODS, 


Now on view in our establishment. Call early and make 
your selection. We could not begin to accommodate the 
crowds who visited Old Santa Claus’ Headquarters last 
Christmas. 

Presents for everybody and anybody, all ages and all 
temperaments at 


QUA & COvs 


roronte Toy and Game Emporium, 


49 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 


DANCING 


Prof Davis’ Private Academy, 80 Wilton 
Avenue. 








Branch Academy, The Pupils’ Drawing- 
room, Grand Opera House. 





A Special Class of Juveniles (misses and masters) meet 
every Saturday morning, 10 to 12 o'clock, in the Pupils 
drawing-room ; specialties at this class. The ‘‘Court 
Minuet” (so much admired at the Kirmess last spring), 
‘*Misletoe Minuet,” ‘‘ Home Circle Minuet,” and ‘‘ Gavotte 
figure,” “ Octagon,” &c., also all standard dances. The class 
numbers now 30 pupils, ‘trom the best families. Absolutely 
select. All standard fashionable dances, including the 
newest round dance, the ‘“‘ Branch” (music and dance by 
Prof. Davis), taught in private and class lessons at the 


Academy, 80 Wilton ave. 
PROF. DAVIS. 


S. J. DIXON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
| FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 











THE EVENT OF 7 THE SEASON. 


OUR GREAT - REDUCTION SALE OF 


Ladies, Misses an 


Children's Mantles 


Over Fifty Thousand Dollars Worth at Cost for the 
Next Thirty Days. 


This is a thoroughly genuine sale at reduced prices. 


Our stock is much 


larger than it ought to be, and must be turned into CASH BY JANUARY 
ist, 1888. This isa grand opportunity for Bargains. 





+ 





# 
Manufacturers and Importers, 218 


a” 


MMC 


Yonge St. and 488 Queen St. West. 
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Singers of Sacred Song. 





SATURDAY NIGHT presents to its readers this 
week, portraits of three other well-known la- 
dies who sing in Toronto church choirs—Mrs, 
Vale, Mrs. Manchee and Miss Yeomans, Mrs, 
Vale is one of the soprano soloists of St. 
Michael’s. She is a daughter of Mrs. Meyer, 
of the same church, whose portrait was pub- 
lished last week. She was recently married to 
Mr. W. M. Vale, who sang in the same choir. 
Her voice is rich and pleasant. 





MRS. W. M. VALE. 

Mrs. S. H. Manchee is a leading contralto in 
the choir of the Bond street Congregational 
church, with which she has been connected for 
the past seven or eight years, She is a sister 


of Mrs. Agnes Corlett-Thompson. She pos- 
sesses a full contralto voice, and is consci- 
entious and artistic in her methods. She is 
popular with the members of the choir and the 
congregation. 

Mise M. J. Yeomans takes the soprano solos 
in the Euclid ave.«Methodist Church. Her 
voice is light and flexible, but sweet and true. 
She has been in the choir some three years and 
nas made many friends for herself. 





MRS. S, H. MANCHEE, 


The passing reference made last week to con- 
gregational singing has drawn forth the fol- 
lowing contribution from One Who Remem- 
bers: I go back 20 years. It is summer. dry, 
hot, burning, dusty, aggravating summer. The 
stone church stands at the far end of the town 
onasandy knoll. About it runs a plain picket 
fence, once white. The grass within is burned 
and yellow. 

My father leads me sternly along, He always 
looks stern when he goes to church. (That is, 
he did. Poor old dad sleeps now beneath that 
same parched and yellow grass.) I don’t want 
to go to church, but my father insists on it— 
he, stern and frigid, poor me, timid and trem- 
bling, 





MISS M. J. YEOMANS, 

We go inside. The service begins. The choir 
drones through Lead Kindly Light. The organ 
is a mere box, the size of a packing-case. It is 
Squeaky and uncertain, and liable to break out 
a new place at any moment. The choir is 
made up of seven young people and an elderly 
gentleman with a wig. The seven young people 
Seem devout and humble when they sing. 
When the attention of the congregation is not 
fixed upon them they smirk and giggle, and 
cast langishing glances at one another out of 
languishing eyes. 

By-and-bye the choir sings again— 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy m fly, 
While the nearer waters roll 
While the tempest still is high ; 
Hide me, oh! my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life be q 
Safe within Thy haven b 
Oh! receive my soul at last. 


They sing two verses of this, the congrega- 





| fresh frills on things every few minutes. 


tion joining in. The music is crude, bus there 
is in it that subtle feeling which touches the 
heart, and without which the most brilliant 
efforts falls on heedless ears, It may charm 
through its techninal perfection, but it cannot 
stir the soul. 

This singing does. My boyish heart is 
touched. I raise my shrill treble, and pipe 
feebly with the rest. The simple old tune rolls 
up in a vast volume to throb and echo among 
the heavy brown beams at the roof. 

The preacher begins. I do not remember his 
text a minute. I know he discourses in a sing- 
soug, monotonous voice, devoid of inflections 
and expression. I listen to it dreamily. The 
words seem to melt into one long string, hum- 
drum and flat. He draws the conventional 
picture of future torment for the unrighteous, 
and paints a faith as hard, unloving and cruel 
as a bit of railroad iron. This I gather. He 
drones along. Outside the birds sing merrily, 
and the lazy village sleeps in the summer sun- 
shine. I look at my father. He is sitting stern 
and rigid still, face and form immovable. A 
stray fly is resting placidly on the bald spot on 
his head. Through the cobalt square at the 
top of the window, a shaft of vagrant sunshine 
streams, making an ultramarine patch on the 
glistening surface of his crown. I look at him 
curiously for a moment. A soft and gentle 
snore is unheard in the dull droning of the 
preacher’s voice. He is asleep. 





Advertising as a Fine Art. 


III, 


I pointed out last week that a permanent 
position in one particular spot is of the utmost 
importance in all newspaper advertising. A | 
man does not move his place of business from | 
street to street. He stays in the one location 
and people grow to look for him there. It is | 
the same with the advertisement. When 
moved from column to column it loses its value. | 
For instance, to-day a certain merchant adver- | 
tises a fine line of kid gloves at,say 50 cents a | 
pair. It appears in a certain portion of the 
paper, and is noticed by so many people. The | 
next day, however, it is thrust into back page | 
obscurity, and it is replaced by a rival dealer | 
who offers his gloves at 45 cents a pair. Miss 
Mary Jones is visiting her friend Miss Smith, 
and incidentally remarks, ‘‘{ noticed by the | 
paper last night that Brown was offering 
So-and-So’s gloves for 50 cents a pair.” ‘* Why, | 
I didn’t see it,” says Miss Smith. ‘“ But it is | 
there all the same,” Miss Jones responds, 
‘*bring me the paper and I'll show you.” The 
paper is brought and the inspection is made. 
“That's funny,” declares Miss Smith. ‘‘I could 
have sworn it was Brown’s advertisement 
I read here, but it seems it was Robinson 
who has the gloves. And he is offering them 
for 45 cents a pair. I don’t see howI could have 
made the mistake. How extremely stupid of 
me.” The consequence is they both go to 
Robinson, whereas had Smith been half smart 
in seeing that his advertisement was kept in 
the position in which it originally appeared, he 
would have been so much the gainer. Adver- 
tisements should be attractively worded, and 
kept in what newspaper people call a preferred 
position, so that the people will know just 
where to look for the firm’s announcement. 
Asa rule, it takes the average woman three or 
four days to make up her mind about a pur- 
chase. She reads an advertisement one day. 
It impresses her vaguely. The next day she 
thinks about it, the third day she guesses it 
must be a pretty good thing, and the fourth 
day she goes to see about it. ‘This is a peculiar 
trait of the divine sex that advertisers cannot 
attach too much importance to, because the 
advertisement is 90 per cent. more likely to 
attract her permanent attention when it is 
kept in one position, than it is if changed daily. 
She wants to read a thing several times to 
believe it, and the chances are that if Robin- 
son’s position to-day is the one Brown had the 
day before, she will end by patronizing Robin- 
son. This is a fact that a very little experi- 
menting will prove. 


* 

There could be no greater mistake than the 
supposition that the value of an advertisement 
is enhanced by frequent changing. Only make 
a change when you have something new and 
good to offer. If you have nothing new let 
your advertisement rest with calling attention 
to the general excellence and cheapness of your 
stock. When you strike something that will 
stand a splurge, splurge; otherwise, don’t. 
There is no advantage to be gained by putting 


There is enough change and decay in humanity 
and all life without bringing it into newspaper 
advertising. An aged litterateur once said to 
a generation of struggling scribblers: ** Never 
write unless you have something to say. 
When you have something to say, say it.” The 
principle that is good in literature is good in 
advertising—never advertise unless you have 
something to advertise ; when you have adver- 
tise it. 





* 

The three great essentials of successful ad- 
vertising are to have something to say, to know 
how to say it, and when said to have it attract- 
ively and permanently displayed. In Toronto 
we have merchants who spend time and money 
in beautifying their stores. They arrange their 
stock in the way they fancy will give it the 
best appearance, they sweep and dust and 
make their pulchritudinous clerks fix up bales 
and boxes, drape curtains and ribbons, lay 
carpets and Heaven only knows what all to 
attract the eye. But any kind of bad grammar 
or feeble composition is good enough for the 
wording of the advertisement, and any kind of 
worn-out, black and dirty type is good enough 
to display it in. Yet their advertising costs 
them far more than they spend in beautifying 
and arranging their stock, and is, in reality, of 
far more importance. In Engiand and the 
States this is more generally recognised. John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia, who has one of 
the Jargest dry goods stores in the States, and 
who is one of the most liberal advertisefs liv- 
ing, recognises to the full the value of compo- 
sition and typographical appearance, He took 
a bright young reporter trom a local paper and 
paid him a salary of $60 a week to do nothing 
but write his advertisements for him, and he 
engaged a stenographer to help Lim out. The 
newspaper that wants Wanamaker’s advertise 


ment must have a nice assortment of type and 
must print his advertisement day after day, 
week after week, year after year, in the same 
position. He never contracts to have it next 
reading matter, but he insists that it shall stay 
in the same place in which it originally appears. 
Typographical beauty is a most essential re. 
quisite, and a newspaper that cannut print its 
advertisements artistically has no business to 
print them at all. THE ADVERTISER. 








MUSIC OF THE FUTURE, 


Tvespay, Dec. 20.—Church of the Redeemer, Pound Con- 


cert. 
Tvespay, Dec. 27.—-Philharmonic Society, Messiah, Pavilion. 
WEbNESDAY, Jan, 4.—Service of Praise, Church of the As- 
cension, 


Webnespay, Jan. 11.—Services of Praise, Church of the 
Redeemer. 
Tvespay, Jan. 17.—Vocal Society Concert, Pavilion. 

The statement made last week that oratorios 
were first introduced into Canada some twenty 
years ago by Rev. Father Laurent is somewhat 
misleading. While ready to pay full tribute to 
Father Laurent as a highly cultured musician, 
and as—better still—an earnest lover of music, 
I must, as an old-timer, lift up my voice in 
defence of my generation. The first oratorio 


| ever performed in Toronto was in 1858, in St. 


Lawrence hall. The Messiah was produced 
then under Mr. John Carter, and Judas Mac- 
cabeeus was sung immediately after, under the 
direction of a reverend gentleman with the 
succulent name of Onions. Some of my old 
mates were with me in the chorus then. It 
numbered only about sixty voices. 
* 


We had better orchestral material in those 


| days than we have now, although I doubt if 


the conductors have the energy and fire that 
Mr. Torrington has to-day. Then, we had Herr 
Griebel, a violinist of more than ordinary 
ability, and Messrs Eccles, Noverre, Ellis, 
Schenck, Maule, Klingler and others, who 
formed the nucleus of an excellent orchestra, 
which was further enlarged by men from the 
regimental bands then in_ garrison. In 
1885 Mr. Carter formed an efficient chorus 
which performed oratorios for three seasons, 
among which were The Messiah, The Creation 
and Stabat Mater. 


I dropped in at the service of praise at the 
Church of the Ascension last week and was 
much pleased to see the large attendance and 
the evident interest taken in the music. Mr. 
Doward has gathered about him a large and 
efficient choir, whose chorus-singing is very 
fine. It is well-balanced and shows careful 
training on the part of the organist and a 
willing discipline on the part of the choir. 
There are many good voices in the choir, and a 
good selection of standard music was per- 
formed. Miss Morell, Miss Palen, Miss King, 
and Mr. J. W. Fraser were the vocal soloists. 
They sang extremely well, The two first-named 
ladies, however, suffered somewhat from an 
exaggerated scooping effort in striking their 
notes, which I am a little surprised at Mr. 
Doward permitting. 


7 
‘ This plan of having special musical services 
is one which cannot be too highly praised. It 
forms an excellent school for the singers, mak- 
ing them acquainted with a wide range of good 
music, and attracts musically inclined people to 
the church, and above all, gives the choir in- 
terest in the music, thus promoting regular at- 
tendance. It also puts the choir on its mettle, 
as such services must be well performed or 
not at all. Another church has followed Mr. 
Doward’s lead in making these services of 
monthly occurrence and apparently with equal 
success. I attended the service at the Church 
of the Redeemer on Wednesday night, and 
found a choir of some thirty of good quality, 
but weak in men’s voices. The strong point in 
this choir is a beautiful crispness and decision, 
which I have rarely found in so large a 
chorus. The singing here is creditable to Mr. 
E. W. Schuch, the choirmaster. Mr. E. W. 
Phillips played the organ solos, and displays 
elegance and taste rather than brilliancy. The 
organ, however, is inadequate, both in variety 
as a solo instrument and in strength as an 
accompaniment to a large choir. Miss Robin- 
son, Miss Morgan and Mr. Gamble Geddes 
were the solo vocalists, and their singing was 
extremely good; in fact they all appear to 
better advantage in church music than in the 
more trying light of the concert platform. 
* 


The University Song Book is out at last, and 
is beautifully got up in paper, type and binding. 
It comprises 173 pages, and has a choice varidty 
of patriotic, coliege and miscellaneous songs. 
Canadian composers have not been overlooked, 
such names as Torrington, Ambrose, Fisher 
(A, E.), Muir and Kerrison being on the list. 
Of the younger generation, J. E. Jones and C. 
M. Ryan are the representative compcsers. 
Much of the music was arranged by Mr. T. H. 
A. Martens, and many of the ditties have 
been written by the students, either as origi- 
nals or as translations. 

7 

Mr. Bert Clarke has returned to Toronto after 
an absence of two years anda half. Bert looks 
well and is a better cornet player than ever. He 
will play the cornet obligato to The Trumpet 
Shall Sound, in the Messiah, on the 27th. 

* 


At the Orphans’ Home concert the other 
night one matter was badly managed. When 
the students came on to sing their songs, there 
was a great fuss and bother, in moving back the 
music stands of the band and lifting up benches 





for the students to stand on, and even then | 

sixty or seventy singers had to stand in two W & D DINEEN 

wavy lines across the stage, where half of them e ° 

could not see the conductor. And after each 

appearance of the Glee Club all this had to be FU fo RI ERS 

reversed. A little forethought might have 5 
OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALE FOR CASH: 


saved all this loss of time, and display of supe 


tactics, : Choice Sealskin Mantles, Ulsters, 


The Toronto Vocal Society, which from its 
WRAPS, CAPES, MUFFS, CAPS, &c. 


membership is fast attaining a position as im- 
portant socially as it is musically, will give its 
first concert of this season on January 17th. 
If this concert is as good as its predecessors, I 
shall be very well pleased, as certainly Mr. 
Haslam has given us better renditions of part- 
singing than have ever been done in Toronto 
by others. Still, even the Vocal Society cannot 

afford to stand still. It must progress and im- Beaver & Otter Capes & Muffs 
prove, as it is still far from perfect. Apropos TO MATCH. 

of this society, a morning paper said on recent « 


ly that it ‘tis one whose appearance on Satur- 
LONG BEARSKIN BOAS AND MUFFS. 


day is anxiously awaited.” Aniously is good. 


Imagine the general public sitting or hanging 
Otter and Beaver Collars and Cuffs 


on the tenter-hooks of expectant agony, await- 
AND 


ing a musical performance ! 
Beaver Trimming by the yard. 


COR. KING AND YONGE STS. 
OUR STOCK 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Including Slippers, Rubbers, Over- 
shoes, etc., for the 





ALSO A LOT OF FUR-LINED 


CIRCULARS & SILK-TRIMMED WRAPS 


And an Endless Variety of FURS of all kinds. 








The same journal on Tuesday, in announcing 
Sig. D’Auria’s intention to organize a profes- 
sional orchestra, comforts us by saying that 
‘*better times in every respect appear to be 
approaching for those in Toronto who love 
music for music’s sake.” These two quotations 
smack rather strongly of the notion that the 
parties directly interested wrote them and 
handed them in, so that they might appear to 


be editorial utterances. 
+ 


As a matter of fact, music is not in such a 
despondent state in ‘'oronto, as that we should 
need the comfort suggested. Flqurishing vocal 
societies, whose performances are good—not so 
bad as to require an insinuated Jeremiad—large 
and excellent choirs, a growing array of capa- 
ble vocalists, and undeniably visible improve- ‘ 
ment in instrumental ability—all these, I say, ; 
indicate that we are not dependent on this new | Christ ! } } as Trade 
Deus ex machina alone for our musical regen- | 
eration. The establishment of a professional IS NOW COMPLETE. 
orchestra, desirable as it undoubtedly is, is not | ‘ 
by any means the Ultima Thule of musical de- 
velopment. The attempt has been made before, We have all the Latest Styles in Ladies’, 
and was then based on a certain species of co- | Misses’, Children’s, Men’s Boy’s and Youth's 
operation among the musicians, as itisnowin | Ggods, Nice selection of Men’s Fancy 
Sig. D’Auria’s scheme, but they did not co- Slippers. 
operate, in fact they never will co-operate; they | 
will play when they are paid for it, and only 


then, ' ‘THOMAS KENNEDY & Co. 


The fact is that such a scheme proved a fail- 
186 YONGE STREET. 186 


ure under the direction of Mr. Torrington, a 
Four Doors North of Queen Street. 


man of undoubted force and culture as a con- 


ductor, who at other times gave paid employ- 
ment to the members of the orchestra, and who 
has a tremendous following of personal ad- 
mirers and of those who have musicai confi- 
dence in him. It is not likely that Sig. D'Auria, 
whose abilities may be great, but are as yet not 
proven in Toronto,will be able to succeed where 
Mr. Torrington failed, particularly when, as a 
stranger here, he is without local influence, 
* 
Mr. Torrington’s ability could hardly be more 
strikingly displayed than it was on Thursday | 
evening, when his orchestra gave its first con- | 
cert for this season. An orchestraof some sixty | 
performers, of whom fully fifty were amateurs, | 
rendered a fine and exacting programme in a | - 
| 


PaplarDry Guns tase 


Will Make Things Lively if Low Prices 
Count. 





style which, if faulty here and there, was still 
wonderfully good, even without taking the in- 
experience and youth of its members into con- 
sideration. I was glad to see the concert well 
attended, and so enthusiastically received. I 
hope to draw attention to a few striking points | 


next week. 
METRONOME. 


55 Pieces of a Fancy Check, All-Wool Novelty 
Dress Material, 25c. per yard, worth 55c, 





In The Far West. 





| 
Tenderfoot (entering saloon at Wayback)—I BARGAINS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
—I beg pardon, but will you be so kind as to let 
me have a—a glass of—of water? 

Ferocious Cowboy—See_ here, bartender, no- 
body drinks water in this ‘ere saloon while I'm 
here, d’ye hear? You hand that young feller a 
glass of whisky. | 

Tenderfoot (tremblingly)— Whisky ? | 

Cowboy— Yes, whisky ; there it is; it’s my | 


sayy prayers ant be quick about it. | EDW’D McKEOWN, 


say 
Pondartoot (after drinking and reaching the | 
182 Yonge st., two doors north Queen West. 


Blankets, Flannels, Comforters and 
Underwear. 





door)—Thank you. Whisky is what I wanted, | 
but I knew if I asked for water some of you 
cowboys would be fools enough to order whisky 
and pay forit. Ta, ta.—Omaha World, 


CHARCOAL PORTRAITS 


FROM LIFE OR PHOTO. 
R. J. LICENCE 
ART STUDENT, 
ROOM UU. ARCADE. 





A Bad Case. 


Biddy—Yis, and the poor thing kept sinking, 
and never revived until afther she had breathed 


her lasht. . 
Mary Ann— Yis, and even thin she was 


spacheless, Oi’ve heard 


THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled froma design of one of the most 
celebrated Parisian makers. It gives the wearer 
that ease and grace so much admired in French 





ladies. f 
The Yatisi Corset, owing to the peculiar 
diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 


wearer perfectly the first time worn, no matter 
what her style of form is—either long or short 
waisted. To ladies who wish to lace tight and 
not feel uncomfortable at the bust or hips they 
are indispensible. 

The Yatisi Corset does not stretch at the 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortably 
the first time worn. As it gives to every 
motion of the wearer, it will outlast any of the 
old-style rigid corsets. 

The Yatisi Corset is made of the best 
materials, and being elastic (without rubber or 
springs), is invaluable for invalids, as it cannot 
compress the vital parts of the body. They are 
recommended by the most celebrated physicians 
in all the leading cities. 

The Yatisi Corset is the only one that the 
purchaser can wear ten days and then return 
and have the money refunded if not found to be 
i the most perfect-fitting, healthful and comfort- 

able corset ever worn. 
Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset will guarantee every claim made by the 
manufacturers, and refund the money to any lady who is not perfectly satisfied with the corset. 


The Yatisi Corset is patented in Canada, Great Britain and the United States, 
Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CROMPTON CORSET CO. — 
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FIRST HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY, 


THE MYSTERY OF WILLIAM GRINNIDG 


BY EDWARD 


The following words were uttered by William 
Grinnidge in soliloquy, and in a cross tone of 
voice: 

““T wish I was dead.” 

The speaker was a man of middle age, and of 
not particularly prepossessing exterior. His 
face was dirty, his hair and beard unkempt. 
his attire soiled and ragged. He evidently be- 
longed to what is known as the working-class. 
But it was William Grinnidge’s peculiarity that 
he hated work. He had been brought up to the 
occupation of a navvy; but handling a spade 
and wheeling a barrow did not agree with his 
constitution. In his youth he had frequently 
heard his Uncle Joe complain of having a weak 
heart. “William was convinced that he also 
suffered from the same complaint. He felt 
that violent exertion must therefore be bad for 
him, and he eschewed it as far as possible. But 
the rent of his cottage had to be paid, and 
he could not do altogether without food. 
He was also a thirsty soul, and = some- 
times had to go days together without | 
anyone standing him a_ single half-pint. 
So he was obliged to do a little work 
sometimes, accepting the risks incidental to his 
weak heart. He did odd gardening jobs for 
the small gentry of Marsh Green. He did a 
little hop-picking for Mr. Porter inthe autuimn, 
and generally hung about that gentleman’s 
farm with the object of getting hold of uncon- 
sidered trifles in the way of work or broken 
victuals. But, on the whole William was de- 
cidedly not prosperous. Asa matter of fact he 
never quite managed to make both ends meet. 
He was always a little in arrear with his rent, 
and he was ready to take his oath—he seldom 
omitted to take a good many during the day- 
that he did not have nearly enough to eat 
and drink. At these things William bitterly 
repined. As he now lay stretched out by the 
way-side in the shadow of the hedge he felt 
that he was dealt hardly with by fate. His 
only refreshment that day had been a pint of 
beer (obtained at a local pig-sticking, where he 
had heid one leg of the animal and got spattered 
with blood), the effect of which draught was to 
invest his condition with a certain pathos in his 
own eyes. He turned out his waist-coat 
pocket to obtain what remnants of tobacco 
might be there, and, finding only half a pipeful, 
he gazed at it mournfully, and apostrophised 
himself as ** poor oid Bill.” 

Pursuing the train of reflection thus origin- 
ated, he speedily came to the conclusion that he 
was a very ill-used person. He felt that he had 
a grievance, though he was not quite sure | 


against whom. A passing cart, containing a | 
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"*] WISH I WA= DEAD: 


tomfortable-looking farmer and a calf he was 


> 


MARKWICK. 


episode near Wm. Grinnidge’s cottage. 


with his burden to a small plot 


went 


contents, 


went out of the wicket gate into the lane. 


Keeping well in the shadow of the hedge he 


tramped off, and his footsteps grew fainter and 


fainter until they faded away into the silence 


of the night. 
Il. 


The morrow’s sun illumined the moss-grown 


thatch which formed William’s roof-tree. I 
cast a shortening and then a lengthening 


shadow of the broken chimney, from which 
curled the blue and odorous smoke of a avood 
tire when William had anything to cook. But 
to-day there was no sign of life about the cot- 
tage. The hours passed in the slow and drowsy 
way customary at Marsh Green in the summer 
time, but William’s latch was unlifted, 
batch of haymakers went by on their way home 
after their day's labor one of them called out, 
* Bill—Bill Grinnidge!” but there was no 
response, The only evidence of human occupa- 
tion about the cottage was a recently-dug 
corner of the potato patch, and that was 
rapidly losing its damp freshness under the 
burning rays of the August sun. And sothe 
day waned and the shadows came on apace, 
and nothing was seen of William or of the 
stranger who, the night before, had enacted so 
mysterious a part. 


Dr. Gole lived in a neat little house in the | 


main street of the village of Edenbridge. He 
had only lately begun to practice on his own 
account, and his patients were few. Hence he 
was glad to obtain the appointment of medical 


attendant to the members of the Edenbridge | 


branch of the Ancient Order of Foresters. The 
remuneration was small, but it was certain, 
and Dr. Gole could not afford to despise trifles. 
He gave his club patients all the attention he 
could, and more than some of them deserved. 
They had a way of requiring his presence at 
unseasonable hours on trifling pretexts, but he 
bore with their vagaries good-naturedly, for he 
was veryconscientious in the 
discharge of his duties. Men 
o° the stamp of Wm. Grin- 
nidge, however, annoyed him 
.good deal. He saw through 
them, and understood that 
g .dileness was their chief mal- 
ady. He had been called to 
see William twice, on each 
occasion quite needlessly. 
When, therefore, the boy in 
buttons told him that a man 
named Grinnidge was wait- 
ing in the consulting-room 
to see him he went to that 
apartme it in a decidedly ir- 
ritable mood. 

The man rose when he en 
tered, and stood in an un- 
‘omfortable attitude, holding 
his hat in his hand! Dr. 
Gole began, ‘* Well, what 
the matter now, Grinnidge ?” 
when he stopped. His recol- 
lection of William’s appear- 
ance was not very clear, but 
it did not correspond with 
that of his present visitor. 
His patient had long matted 
hair and a thick beard. The 
individual before him had 
short hair and was shaven. 
Yet there was an indefinable 
something recognizable in 
his aspect. 

**You're not the Grinnidge 
who lives at Marsh Green ?” 

Dr. Gole said interrogatively. 
The man shifted his position from one leg to 


PROONOHY 


oer 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


From 
the back door the figure of a man, dragging a 
heavily-filled sack, cautiously emerged, and 
of 
ground, where William had been accustomed 
to make abortive attempts to grow potatoes. 
Then fetching a spade the man dug vigorously 
until he had excavated a good large hole, into 
which he thrust the sack with its mysterious 
He then hastily refilled the hole, 
and did his best to make the surface look like 
the rest of the plot, even planting a bedraggled 
potato plant on the spot to complete the pro- 
cess. Then he put the spade where he found it, | 
looked round to see if he was observed and 


Asa) 


taking to market, gave the requisite turn to his 
thoughts. 

** Why should one man have a horse and cart, 
and another not the price of half a pint in his 
pocket ?” he murmured bitterly to himself. He 
felt the disparity of his lot the more keenly be- 
cause it had dimly penetrated to his mind that 
he would shortly have a vote. The notion this 
fact conveyed to him was that he would then 
become a person whose interest would have to 
be solicited. Whether that would ultimately 
work to his pecuniary benefit he did not know ; 
but he felt that for a man with a prospective 
vote to have an empty stomach was clear proof 
that something was wrong somewhere, And it 
was at this point that, tightening the strap 
around his waist to subdue the pangs of hun- 
ger, he burst into the pathetic exclamation, 

‘IT wish I was dead, I do!” 

Then he fe!! a-thinking of what would happen 
if hewere defunct. Then perhaps the Marsh 
Green people would be sorry that ihey had 
treated him so cruelly. = 

‘*Poor old Bill,” tney would say, ‘‘he was 
quite right about his weak heart. If we'd only 
thought more of him he would perhaps be with 
usnow !” 

On what grounds they should wish to keep 
him with them William did not trou le to de 
termine. All ne was conscious of was that 
being alive the folks about evinced no marked 
pleasure with the fact. He belonged to the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, and only the 
day before called in the ciub doctor to prescribe 
for his weak heart. The result had not been 
satisfactory. When asked as to his symptoms 
William had laid his hand upon his stomach 
and said that he felc *‘a kind of a trembling 
there.” Thedoctor had given hima couple of 
pills, but had been deaf to the suggestion that 
his condition called for pecuniary aid from the 
club funds. An allowance of a few shillings a 
week would have exactly suited William. He 
sighed for the pleasures of pauperism without 
its impoverished diet and restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty. He had a vague notion in his 
mind that there ought to be somebody willing 
to ‘take his case up,’ with the result of secur- 
ing him a provision for life. The failue of his 
attempt to extract a small annuity from his 
club weighed down his spirits. What good 
was the club to him? he pondered: he would 
get nothing from it until he died, and then it 
didn’t much matter. The more he thought 
over this point the stronger grew his sense of 
personal! injustice suffered at the hands of club 
officials. He felt inclined to die just to spite 
them. Then his brother Thomas, who lived at 
Sevenoaks, would get his club money, a reflec- 
tion not at all of consoling character, for he 
disliked Thomas as a man who had got on sufti- 
ciently in the world to have a small yard, and 
call himself a ‘* builder and contractor.” 

Altogether William did not see any way out 
of the situation that would serve to his own | 
advantage. In his present disappointed and 
querulous mood he felt that life had so few 
attractions for him that he really might as well 
be dead. If his weak heart gave up beating 
altogether that night he shouldn't care. This 
idea took strong possession of his imagination, 
and when presently he went slouching away 
towards his cottage he felt quite convinced 
that his hour had come. The presentiment of 
death was strong upon him, 

The good folks at Marsh Green go to bed 
early. ‘iad they been abroad that night be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock they might | 
have witnessed the occurrence of a mysterious | 


| cutting and carving me 


the other uneasily, and looked at his bocts as 
he replied. 

NO, ein, 
Sevenoaks.” 

The doctor looked sharply at the speaker, and 
thought he saw a family resemblance in his 
face, while the voice strongly reminded him of 
his grumbling, good-for-nothing patient’s. So 
he only said, ‘*‘ Well and what do you want?” 

‘*T only came, sir,” said the man in a shamb- 
ling sort of way, *‘ to say my brother is dead.” 

Dr. Gole started. The news was so totally 
unexpected. 

** Dead!” he exclaimed, incredulously. *‘ What 
did he die of?” 

‘**T expect it was what you're attending of him 
for, sir,” said the man. ‘‘I came over to see 
him, and found him in bed like, complaining of 
his weak heart, and in the middle of last night 
he died, all of a sudden.” 

Dr. Gole felt rather annoyed at the news. 
He had felt sure that William's illness was an 
imposture, and ic was not pleasant to be so con- 
clusively proved in the wrong. He had been 
unable to detect any signs of heart disease, 
though, as he remembered now with some com- 
punction, his examination of the invalid had 
been somewhat slight. True, he had known of 
cases of serious affection of the heart which had 
not been understood until they had terminated 
fatally. This affair of Grinnidge doubtless be- 
longed to the same category. 

These thoughts passe 
very quickly through Dr, 
Gole’s mind while he 
stood and looked at 
Thomas. Then he said : 

** Well, I suppose you 
want a certificate?” 

That was precisely 
what Thomas did want, 
and he said so. 

The doctor sat down 
at his table and began 
to write. Then he looked 
up and said: 

‘Would you have any 
objection to my perform- 
ing a post mortem on 
your brother's body?” 

‘“A what, sir?” said 
Thomas. 

**A post mortem—that 
is, opening your brother 
to see what was the 
cause of his death.” 

Thomas was evidently 
much perturbed at this 
suggestion. He twisted 
his hat about in a 
troubled way, and at last 
stammered : 


I'm his brother Tummas from 


“O Lord no, if you 
please, sir! I wouldn't 
have it done on no ac- 


count. "Tain’t that I'm 
afraid, because I done 
him no harm; I’ve allays 
been a good brother to 
him, but I know he 
wouldn't have liked it. 
Why almost his last 
words to me was: * Don’t 
you go and let em be a- 


2 


up, Tummas, when I'm 
dead.’ Just so he said 
it, and, of course, I said 
I wouldn't.” 





** Then he had some notion that he was going 

| to die?” Dr. Gole asked, reflectively. 

*O yes, sir,” said Tummas, with some eager- 
ness ; “his weak heart was a troublin’ him all 
night.” 

The doctor thonght for a few moments. Per- 
haps, after all, the case did not present any 
special features of interest. 
rather busy 


British Medical. So, on the whole, he thought 


by certifying that he had attended the deceased 
for something of the heart. He had no reason 


underestimated the seriousness of the deceased 


glected him. Probably nothing would have 


death. a A 
So Dr. Gole wrote the requisite certificate, and 


told Thomas that he would have to get the 
death registered. 

Thomas thanked him kindly, and shambled 
out of the room. When he got into the street 
he paused awhile, and ruminated as to the next 
step to be taken. He knew that he had some 
money to draw from the Foresters’ Society on 
account of his brother’s death, but he was not 
at all sure what was the right way to go about 
the matter, Suddenly he remembered the doc- 
tor’s words about the registration of death. He 
had only a very dim notion of what sort of cere- 
mony this was, and he heartily wished that it 
could have been dispensed with. One ordeal of 
| this kind was enough for one day, he thought. 

Then he did not know where the registration 
oflice was, and he felt a strong disinclination to 
make any inquiries on the subject. He was in 
a thoroughly unsociable humor, and wanted to 
talk with noone. Why had he not thought to 
ask the doctor the address of the registration 
office. There was no help for it, however, so 
he walked on with his eyes on the ground, cast- 
ing only a furtive look up now and then, until 
he met a blue-bloused butcher boy, from whom 
he obtained the requisite information. Then he 


sought out this office, and obtained with very | 


little trouble the document he needed. What 


was the name of deceased ? inquired the clerk— | 


William Grinnidge. What was his sex ?— Male. 
| When did he die? 
, his age?—As near as his brother knew, forty- 
| five. 
| calling ?- Laborer. What was the cause of his 
death ?—Weak heart. To all these depositions | 
Thomas put his hand, and then departed, well 
pleased with the result. 
| What was the next step to be taken? After | 

much cogitation he resolved to go tu the club 

and see if he could get the money. That was 
the simplest proceeding that occurred to his | 
mind. He remembered that Wednesday was 
the day, and the afternoon the time, for making 
, the application. If he started off at once he 
could get to Westerham in time. So he set off 
' up the main road through the village; but be- 
| fore he had gone many yards he stopped, as 
though he had bethough himself of something. 

Then he struck down a bye-lane and took a 
| roundabout course, until he struck into the 

main road again above the village. Evidently 


NIGHT. 


‘* Especially,” went on the other, ‘‘ when you | 


the best thing to do was to get rid of the affair | 


to doubt that the man before him was William’s | 
brother; and he knew that, although he had | whose appearance was certainly not suggestive 
: i He was an unwholesome- 
man’s malady, he had not intentionally ne- | looking man, with a red nose, greasy clothes, 


prevented the sudden seizure which caused his | 


On August 14th. What was | 


What was his rank. profession, trade, or | 


have to walk a good long spell.” 





Thomas, having just finished a weary trudge 
along a dusty road, was fully alive to the 
justice of this remark, and said so in his own 


way. 


‘**But me and my friend,” the stranger ex- | 
t. Moreover, he was | claimed, “have got something in hand what’s | 
just then with a paper for the | worth taking some trouble to finish right, and | 
He, yo’ know,” in a lower tone of 
voice, and with a confidential jerk of the thumb 
over the shoulder, “ has just had a pot of money | 


on the nail. 
| 


| left him.” 


of hls good fortune, 
and an apless silk hat, 


of money left you, Sam,” said his companion. 


Thomas looked curiously at the lucky legatee, 


““T was just saying as how you've had a pot 


| **]t’s as true as gospel,” replied the other; 


“only I ain’t got it yet. 
| keep me out it if 
' they can; but I only 
want a friend or 
two to help me, and 
I'l! shake ‘em up.” 

Thomas was evi- 
dently interested in 
this statement, so 
the two men _ pro- 
ceeded to take him 
still more into their 
confidence. 

“Tt’s a hundred 
pounds,” said the 
man who had open- 
ed the conversa’ ion, 
“*what an old gen- 
| tleman left him, and 
| it only wants the 
| will proving to get 
| it, and we know a 
solicitor who’d do 
the job complete for | 
five pcunds; only 
we aint got the 
money.” 
| At this point 
Thomas accepted 
| the stranger's offei 
tostand a pint. "The 
| consumption of the 
beer did not have 
the effect of sharp- 
ening his intellect, 
but it increased his 
interest in the cur- 
ious circumstances 
of the legacy. 

“Yes, it’s hard on 
a chap,”. continued 





of money and not be able to get it. 


we could all go shares on the swag.’ 


was just the sort of a chap required. 


pile. 





he was not at all sociably inclined, for when a 
man going in the opposite direction bade him | 
| good day he neither looked up nor answered a | 
word. The houses left behind, he seemed easier | 
in his mind. It was a lovely summer's day. A 
recent shower had partially laid the dust, and 
restored to the hedgerows their verdant beauty. | 
The birds sang sweetly to Thomas, and the gay 
butterflies danced before him from flower to 
tlower, but he heeded them not. His mind was 
occupied with other pictures—a cottage, a 
weird episode enacted therein, a sack contain- 
ing a burden which no eye might look upon, a 
hurriedly-made grave ! 

When Thomas arrived at Westerham he in- 
quired for the office of the Foresters’ Society, 
and after some difficulty found it. It wesa 
back room in the Royal George public. hot se. 
There he found the secretary seated at a small 
table in the receipt of custom. Thomas ex- 
plained his business and showed the doctor's 
certificate and the registration of death. The 
secretary asked a few perfunctory questions 
concerning the applicant’s relation to the de- 
ceased, referred toa book which showed that 

| the death of William Grinnidge entitled his 
representative to receive £7 10s. from the 
society, and then—as much to Thomas’ surprise 
as gratification—paid that amount over to him 
without further ado, and he, with great care 
and deliberation, signed a receipt for the sam2. 

Having got this £7 10s. safely in his pocket, 
Thomas betrayed astrange desire to get away 
from the Royal George as quickly as possible. 
He started off and walked aimlessly down the 
street, apparently uncertain what todo. Then 
his eye chanced to light on the swinging sign of | 
another tavern about fifty yards further on. 
This seemed to promise inspiration, so thither 
he weat and ordered a pint of half-and-half. 
He put down the half-sovereign in payment, 
but it struck him that the barmaid regarded 
him somewhat suspiciously as she gave him the | 
change. The thought irritated him slightly, 


the offender on the subject. But he could | 
think of no specially applicable remark, and 
ended by ordering another pint to assist his | 
imagination. 

It happened that Thomas’ possession of gold 
had been observed by more than the barmaid. 
Two men were sitting at a table just inside the 
tap-room, smoking short pipes. Having noth- 
ing else to do, they looked at Thomas when he | 
entered and saw him give the half-sovereign to 
the girl and receive the change in return. This | 
circumstance was the subject of a very inter- 
ested conversation between them, the result of 
which was seen in their coming over to the | 
corner and ordering a pint of beer. This oc- | 
curred just as Thomas got his second pint. One 
of the men accordingly seized this opportunity 
to observe, in a general way, that this was dry | 
weather, 

Although this observation was not particu- | 
larly addressed tu Thomas, he felt that it was 


| meant for him, and said that the weather was 


**dry enough.” 


i 


he 


Sah) bb thd 





““TwO MEN WERE sITTING AT A TABLE JUST INSIDE THE TAP-ROOM, SMOKING SHORT PIPES, 
THEY SAW THOMAS GIVE THE HALF-SOVEREIGN TO THE GIRL,” 


| what a solicitor’ was, 


But the beer had not bemuddled him 
absolute recklessness. 
till he knew what was what, not he. 


* Yes,” he said slowly to the last speaker, 
who had been keenly watching his face as the 


above reflections passed through his mind 


‘Yes, but t’ain’t so easy to find a chap as has 
got money enough to do them sort of things.” 
‘** though 
there'd be plenty if they only know’d how 
Only we don’t want 
to let every one into the secret. What we want 
is a chap who, when he got his share, would 


“P’raps not,” replied the other, 


much they’d make by it. 


spend it among his friends like a man.” 


Thomas felt that there was nothing he would 
like better than to act such a part; but he aid 
He merely took a drink of beer, 
and wiped his mouth reflectively on his sleeve. 

The stranger now thought that he had better 


not say so. 


ceme to the point without any further delay. 


‘*I shouldn’t wonder,” he said, *‘if you was 


just the sort of chap we're lookin’ out for.” 


_“O,1 daresay,” said Thomas, not without a 
feeling of gratification at the thought that he 


was in a position to have his favor sought. 


“I s’pose you wouldn’t mind spendin’ five 


pound to make twenty,” continued the other. 

“Ah, praps I wouldn’t, and p’raps I would, 
replied Thomas, cautiously; “show am I 
know as I showld make the twenty ? 
what J want to know.’ 


**Why, you could come with us to get it,” 
said the stranger ; ‘that ’ud be fair and square 
All we've got to do now 


enough, wouldn’t it ? 


It now began to dawn upon Thomas that he 
He had a 
little coin, and was desirous of getting more. 
Here was a fine opportunity of adding to his 
“I’m in luck,” he thought to himself, 
into 
He wasn’t going to part 


to 
That's 


No, they mean to 


‘““NO, SIR}; IM HIS BROTHER TUMMAS, FRUM SEVENOAKS,” 


Thomas's new acquaintance, “to have plenty | 
Now,” he 
added persuasively, “if there was some chap as 
had a little coin as was willing to help my friend, 


is to git the money what's been left, out of the | 


hands of them as wants to stick to it.” 
** And who are they ?” asked William. 
““I dunno ’zactly who they are,” 


| was no go. 


was the | 


reply, ** but te solicitor knows all about it, and | 
| him.” 


he says they’re a bad lot.” 


Thomas did not understand very accurately 
but the name sounded 
Moreover, he had heard of a man 
who had unexpectedly come in for a good 
and he felt half inclined to say something to | legacy, and the notion of sharing such a wind- 


respectable. 


fall was peculiarly grateful to Thomas’ mind. 


**Now, if you had the money with you, we 
could do the job to-day,” the friend of the lega- 


tee went on after a short 
** Well, I daresay I ccul 


ause, 


| said Thomas. 

‘‘Ah, I thought you were the chap for us,” 
exclaimed the other, shaking Thomas by the 
hand; ‘‘ and there's nobody we'd rather divide 


the money with than you. 


The legatee warmly endorsed this sentiment, 


and his friend went on. 


**Now, the sooner we see the solicitor and 
We could go 
round to him, but’’—and he appeared to reflect 
for a moment—"tI expect we should find his 
No, you'd better go and 


arrange the business, the better. 


office full of people. 
fetch him round here, Sam.” 


** All right,” said Sam, “but you knowI must 
You remember how 
he said the last time we saw him, ‘I can’t move 


take the money with me. 


astepin this business without the five pounds, 
“Ah, yes, so he did,” rejoined the other. 


‘** Well, I dessay he,” in- 
dicating Thomas with a 
you it to 


nod, “ will lend 
take round; or,” seein 


‘*he’ll like to take 
round himself.” 
Thomas was quite un- 
prepared for this offer 
Za rather staggered 
iim. 


in himself; yet he felt 
the impossibility of ac- 
cepting it. How could 
he explain the circum- 
stances of his connection 
with the affair to the 
solicitor? 

“No,” said he, “I'll 
not go: but can’t you 
fetch the—the—” 

** Solicitor,” put in the 
other. 

“Yes, bring theslicerer 
round here, and.then if 
it’s all right I'll give him 
the money?” 

“Do you think he'd 
come?” said the friend 
of the legatee to that 
fortunate person. 

‘*No,” said the latter, 
emphatically, ‘‘ I’m sure 
he wouldn't. But p’raps 
he might for half the 
money down, and the 
rest when he got here,” 
he added, with a signi- 
ficant glance at his col- 
league, 

‘Yes, so he might,” 
replied the latter. 

A short paused en- 
sued ; then the friend 
of the legatee said to 
Thomas, 


find it somewheres,” 


that Thomas hesitated, 
it 


He understood it 
as a mark of confidence 


Se 








“Well, what do you think of that?” 

“Think o’ what?” said the person addressed, 

“Why, of lending Sam here two-pun’-ten to 
give the solicitor, so as to yet him to come round 
here to settle the business.” 

Thomas hesitated. He did not at all like 
parting with the money ; on the other hand his 
cupidity strongly prompted him to run the risk 
in order to reap the promised reward. The lat. 
ter influence ultimately prevailed, and he took 
| from his pocket the old glove in which he kept 
the burial money, and picked out two soverigngs 
| andahalf. Before giving them up he said, 
little suspiciously. 

** Now, you're sure as I shall have the twenty 
pounds over and above this ‘ere?” 

“Of course you shall,” replied the other, im. 

atiently, as he eyed the gold: ‘‘now look here, 
just to make it certain, ll give ye a written 
promise... Here, landlord, can you give me 4 
sheet of paper and a pen and ink?” 
| These articles were produced, the 


and 
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speaker, having asked Thomas his name, pro: 
ceeded slowly to write as follows: 

‘“‘Sam Sheppard promises to pay Thomas 
Grinnidge twenty pounds on receiving his 
legacy. JAMES WILKs.” 

Thomas received this document, and carefully 
spelled it over. Then he handed the two 
pounds ten to Sam, who put the money in his 
pocket, and took his hat to go. 

* You'll bring the slicerer around at once," 
said Thomas anxiously. 

‘He'll be here before you can say Jack Rob- 
inson,” was the answer. 

“Yes, tell him thet there's nothing to be 
done now but to pocket the swag,” added 
James, with a leer at his partner as the latter 
disappeared through the door. 

After this Thomas and James said nothing 
fora while, but smoked their pipes reflectively, 
the latter eyeing his companion curiously. 

‘*T suppose you've had a windfall, mate, ain't 
ye?” the latter inquired presently. 

*“ Ay, a bit o’ one,” replied ‘Thomas abruptly. 
His thoughts had reverted for a moment to the 
deserted cottage at Marsh Green, and the un- 
holy burden sepulchered in the corner of the 
potato patch. Seeing his disinclination to dis- 
cuss this subject, his companion said no more 
for a few minutes ; then remarked. 

‘““He seems a long time; let’s have another 
pot o’ beer.” 

It had been the practice of Thomas's life 
never to refuse anything that he could get for 
nothing, so he nodded his head in acceptance 
of the offer: and when the liquor came took 4 
long drink from the pewter. Presently his 
companion again broke the silence by remark- 
ing: 

“IT wonder what's keeping him. P’raps the 
solicitor sticks out for the fiver; they're awful 
close, some of these chaps. Hadn't you better 
give me the other two-pun’ten, and let me run 
round with it?” 

This was a feeler; but Thomas replied so 
emphatically in the negative that James saw it 
So he waited a few minutes more, 
and then said : 

“Well, it’s downright strornary he don't 
come. I'll just look out and see if I can see 


Suiting the action to the word, he walked 
leisurely to the door and looked out, Thomas 
watching his movements very narrowly. James 
ostentatiously kept well in sight for a few 
moments, then cautiously edged himself a little 
further out. At this instant the noise of a tall- 
ing pot behind the bar drew Thomas's eyes in 
that direction. When he again turned them 
towards the door his late companion had disap- 
peared, 

For a few seconds Thomas’s bemused faculties 
failed to realize what the unlooked-for depar- 
ture of the other meant. Then it gradually 
dawned upon him that the strangers had inten- 
tionally given him the slip—in a word, that he 
was done, and would never see his ‘*two-pun- 
ten” again, much less the ,yromised portion of 
his legacy. He jumped ants ran out into the 
street, and looked anxj, jy up and down. But 
the deceitful Sam an¢ Japhes were nowhere to 
be seen. Figures scmething like theirs loome 
indistinctly in the distamice, and he set off at4 
rapid pace to try to overtake them. The objects 
of his pursuit turned down a street, and he did 
the same and walked on for some distance, but 
could no longer see them. Then he stopped 
and looked about in a dazed sort of way, until 
the thought occurred to him that perhaps after 
all they might return to the public house. So 
he tried to retrace his steps. But he could not 
identify the street out of which he had turned. 
Moreover, he could not for the life of him re- 
member the name of the tavern where the 
meeting had taken place. He plodded on, down 
one street and up another, peering renee the 
door of every public-house he passed, and actu- 
ally going into one or two, only to find that 
Sam and James were not there. 

By this time he was exceedingly weary, 4 
well as terribly cast down in mind. What to 
do he did not know. In a moment he thought 
of confiding his woes to the sympathetic breast 
of a policeman; but one very weighty, nay vital, 
consideration made him pause, e did not 
feel equal even to the consumption of another 
pint of beer—a fact which brought the real 
weight of his misfortune very strongly home to 
his mind. At this juncture he saw stuck up in 
a window the advertisement: 

“ Respectable lodgings for working men.” 

He went into the house, and asked how much 
a bed would be for the night. A shilling, nine- 
poe, and sixpence, he was told ; whereupon 

e produced the last-named coin, and said he 
would go to bed at once. The young woman to 
whom he had spoken led the way up stairs to 
the top of the house, and showed him into 4 
garret in which was a truckle bed. Upon tbis 
he sat down and gazed in very despondent 
fashion at the inch of rushlight which glim- 
mered on the mantelpiece. Presently that 
luminary burnt itself out, expiring with 4 
sputter and a very hideous odor; and Thomas, 
merely relieving himself of his boots, lay down 
on the bed and went to sleep. 


(Concluded Next Week.) 
—_—_—_—_——Vo— 


Affected lady tourist—‘Captain, I feel 5° 
sorry.” Captain—‘t What about, Madame? 

‘**On account of the poor fish?’ 

‘*What's the matter with them?” 

‘They must get so seasick when the water 
is rough.” 
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A Paralyzed Arm. 





Early one golden autumn there passed the 
correspondence _be- 
(Are men still called 


young men appropriately who range in years 


following characteristic 
tween two young men. 


etween two-and-thirty and thirty-four #) : 


Dear Bos—If yon want to do the Samaritan act, here's 
I'm in the worst mess I ever ex- 
If you can detach yourself from civiliza- 
tion and its pleasures long enough to make your way into 


the chance of your life ! 
pected to be in. 


these country wiles you ‘will find the wreck of me prone, 


with a disabled ankle-bone and paralyzed left arm (more or 


Jess) on one of Farmer Wittheiser's most commodious husk 
mattresses. I wasn’ton a tear. I 4 
your base imagination might conceive.) But I couldn't 
have been used worse if I had. It’s a satisfaction to 
grumble @ bit, you know. If you come on I can grumble at 
you still more. fF might even relieve my feelings by shying 
a boot at you occasionally, They've stopped my writing, 
so this will have todo. Farmer Wittheiser's a rare charac- 
ter. Yours, in a scrawl, L. F. 
p.S.—My doctor's a doctress. 


Vassar and New England 
type. " 





Dear Lewis—What in the name of ——? I’m speaking 
truth that when I got your note you could have knocked 
me over With a feather. My dear old boy, it’s too bad, and 
nomistake. . . Fancy standing you in such a pickle. 
If [can get on, count upon me. Governor's doing Europe 
yet, you know.’ Old Miles is at the helm, and if he should 
vet it into his head that I was slighting business the deuce 
would be to pay. Claims of friendship, etc., don’t go down 
much with the oldman. See you as soon as yours truly 
can get round the matter, though. I'll cut the office and 
take an early train. Meantime, keep your heart up, old 
chap. Yours, Bos. 

P.S.—I say, what’s this about a woman doctor? Bounce 
her and get some one that’s knows his business. If it’s the 
Vassar type it ought not to be hard to do. B. 


It had not been many weeks vefore thisthata 
letter, couched as below, went through the little 
postoffice (in one corner of the country store) to 
which Farmer Wittheiser drove, as the whim 
seized him for his mail. 


Dearest Potty—What bright and original things did we 
not say the last time we chatted together in the library of 
our dear mother’s beautiful home (such a poor rat as I felt 
in it!) and one.was that it must always be past human 
knowledge what the future would bring forth. Do you re- 
member’ Your brother was there! You have written so 
often to ask me how I get on in my first Summer of inde- 

ndence. Will you think me very weak if I say that I am 
ionely and sad sometimes? Ah, Polly dear, you have so 
much, and always have had, you can’t understand how it is 
with me and other impecunious creatures like myself! 
Well, I won't complain. I want you to continue to love me 
always! Will you promise me, Polly? My host is a 
strange old man, who for long has not known the barber's 
shears. He stares at me with unembarrassed inspection 
and said: ‘“‘So you be a doctor?” I do not say ‘‘I be.” 
But he bursts into a long and loud guffaw. ‘ Wal, I de- 
clare!” he says. He does not seem to be able to get over 
the fact. As we drive over the stony roads, swaying from 
side to side in his creaky wagon, ‘‘Guess you won't have 
much practice ‘round these parts,” he volunteers. I humbly 
return that I scarcely eg that, having simply come for 
rest. And yet, dear Polly, I have a case on my hands in- 
deed! And such a very interesting case—inflammatory 
rheumatism ; but Mr. Fraser is such a very good patient. 
Body and head excellently balanced. I think I shall pull 
him through all right. This is his first attack—he's quite a 
young man. But of course I am anxious, desirous to do the 
best possible. He has no friends with him, and he does not 
want to send for his married sister, who seems to be his 
only available relation, because she has a sick child and 
is not strong herself. So he is keeping it all from every 
one. And naturally I have a sense of great responsibility. 
I can write no more just now. Dear Polly, you used to say 
that my appearance was such a disadvantage to me in my 
chosen career ; that it was so(I feally think I may say it) 
misleading. I think you were right. Only noble, loving 
women should bear the title which ought to be the highest 
man or woman can bear—that which sends one out into the 
world consecrated to the service and the healing of physi- 
cally suffering humanity. Yours, CHARLOTTE. 


Can I see Mr, Fraser? Will you show me his 
room?” inquired a small and neatly bearded 
man, with an alert eye and an unimpeachable 
portmanteau, of Farmer Wittheiser. 

“Fraser?” repeated that worthy with de- 
liberation. ‘* Wal, I guess you kin. Though” 
—here the wide opening over the bristling gray 
mane which fringes his lower face takes on a 
wider gash and Mr. Wittheiser laughs with 
appreciation of some mysteriously humorous 
situation—-** gene’ly doc’s pretty pertickler.” 

“Oh, the doctor,” said Bob Combley, with a 
sudden contraction of his well-shaped brows. 
“Yes, I've heard. Perhaps—perhaps,” he con- 
tinued, with decision in his brevity, ‘‘I might 
see the lady first.” 

“Wal, thar she be, now. See her yonder, 
comin’ round by the gate? That be her.” 

Bob Combley stood motionlessly waitins 
while the figure thus designated oe 
with slow and rather trailing step. There was 
more hat—of a great, gray, coarse, overshadow- 
ing pattern—than anything else about it when 
it finally, with a little shock of surprise, paused 
before his direct and sudden advance. 

“IT am a friend of Mr. Lewis Fraser. You 
are his physician, I understand. I hope there 
is no reason for my not seeing him?” 

The young lady lifted her eyes at this from 
under the brim of hersun hat. They were very 
serious eyes and they seemed to take their 
interlocutor’s measure before their possessor 
observed : 

‘**My patient must not be disturbed. He is 
doing well, but he must not be excited. How- 
ever, if you are a friend and will not prolong 
your visit too much—” 

She led the way into the farmhouse. 

There was no doubt that Dr. Charlotte Lans- 
mere was not the person to be, as Mr. Co ubley, 
in his rough and ready phrase had expressed it, 
“bounced.” Or if such a step were to be con- 
templated it was evident that it would at least 
not be accomplished as easily as he had 
imagined. 

He broached the subject to Lewis Fraser in 
one of the latter's intervals of freedom from 
pain that very day + 

‘The deuce, Luitis! What are you thinking 
of? She'll never },)41 you through. She’s noth- 
ing but a child.” | *' 

‘Not as much ‘9f a child as she looks,” re- 
torted Fraser, colorgéng vith some show of irri- 
tation. ‘* How old do yoa suppose she is?” 

“ By those eyes anG tha; little, round, kitten- 
ish face, twelve. I'd like yen to tell me, though, 
what her age really is. Bah! The situation is 
comical to the last degree. I should like to see 
that little creature taking your symptoms and 
temperature. If you were on your feet she 
would barely come up to your shoulder. She 
does not come much above mine and I’m no 
Hercules.” 

_ She’s very clever. And she knows what she 
is about,” reiterated Lewis Fraser, with the 
color deepening in his cheek. 

There was a knock at the door, and the invalid 
cast a glance of guilty reproach toward his 
friend. The latter, overcome with conscious- 
hess, opened the door. With such partitions as 
these farm houses affected every sound was 
audible without. And, sure enough, it was Dr. 
Charlotte Lansmere who stood in the hall, come 
on her second daily visit to her patient. 

She passed without a look toward Mr. Robert 
Combley. And he, feeling as though he had 
struck her, sheepishly slinked out. 

At tea he sat opposite the youthful doctor. 
He cleared his throat and offered her, deferenti- 
ally, the butter. She met his persistent ad- 
vance with a little upward look of ‘sweet, 
Stricken dignity in her round blue eyes. Comb- 
ley’s shame deepened. It was not only like 
Striking a woman, but like striking a child, too. 
Positively she did not look more than fifteen. 
It was not honest, absolutely, for a girl to be 
Perhaps twelve years older and yet have that 
mouth, those dimples. 

“Have you made your peace with my doctor?” 
asked Fraser that night, as his friend sat by 
him again, 

**Oh, make one’s peace with her!” ejaculated 
Combley, Cremations ‘*She’s as unapproach- 
able as the poles. She makes me feel like a 
bandit, a pirate, a Herod—I don’t know what.” 

‘If she bas the effect of converting you from 

our prejudices to a recognition of the fact that 

he protessions are as honorable to her sex as 
for ours—" 

‘I don’t object to the professions—shatractiy. 

ut, see here, what right has a woman like that 
to look soft and round and girlisa. The least a 

ay doctor can to do is to have the stamp of it.” 

I don’t sup she can make herself look 

hard and ariasly to bear out some idea of the 
fitness of things,” 

.. __ By the way,” asked Combley, after a pause, 

since when have you taken this view of the 










(There’s no telling what 
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capabilities of the sex? Didn’tyou used to have 
a few prejudices yourself?” 

Within a week Fraser was up. To be sure it 
looked like a wreck, a spectre of him that 
crawled down leaning on Combley’s arm one da. 
tothe warm Indian summersun drifting throug 
the pine grove. Farmer Wittheiser sauntered 
up with his hands in his protuberant pockets 
and said, ‘‘ Wal, wal!” with a laugh meant to 
convey great encouragement. Dr. Lansmere 
colored and smiled and looked younger than 
ever. 

‘** We should celebrate this occasion by some 
festivity, doctor,” said Combley, ‘I don’t know 
what better we can dothan to take a tramp 
through .the woods and bring home some of 
those ferns and autumn leaves you ladies are 
supposed to be so fond of. They might serve to 
decorate our invalid’s room.” 


Dr. Lansmere colored more prettily than be- | 


fore. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the invalid curtly, as 
she went to get her hat—the classic, big-brim- 
med gray hat. 

“Not on any account,” retorted Combley, with 
a spark kindling in his eye. He laughed con- 
strainedly and aimed a pebble at a chipmunk 
which had ventured forth on the spicy carpet 
of pine-needles a few steps off. 

* When the doctor came back the two men 
were looking in opposite directions. 

*“Wal,” began Farmer Wittheiser, lounging 
up anew as the two figures diappeared down 
the green and russet vista, ‘that ere gal seems 
to me a first-rate bizness man. They ain’t no 
joke about her, I tell ye, She’s up to the mark 
every time. Yes, sir. She ain’t much to look 
at for size, but she’s smart. I shouldn’t wonder 
if she was a saltin’ away every year a rich 
income—in a while. She’s got good grit, an’ 
don't you forgit it! She seems to know the 
science of medicine first-rate, too.” 

Fraser, in silence, fumed. He wrought him- 
self into a tacit fury. When the two—his doc- 
tor and his friend—returned he had a fever. 
Dr. Lansmere took his pulse. She looked at 
him sharply 

“This won’t do. You’ve stayed out too long,” 
she said, professionally. 

And when he was in his room again he saw 
them—Dr. Lansmere and Bob Combley—pacing 
leisurely back and forth in the mild, fresh, 
shortening light. 

When Dr. Lansmere made her evening visit 





there was no patient to confront her, but only 


the man, and a surly man, much aggrieved. 

‘‘If I have a fever there is but one person to 
be blamed,” he averred, fixing upon her his 
angry masculine, significant eyes. 

‘““What do you mean?” she said, drawing 
herself up and turning pale. 

“You are to blame! What do you care 
whether I'm ill or well?) You go oft with my 
friend and leave me. That is no way to treat a 
man who is at your mercy—who is in love with 

you! 

‘““Sh!" she started up. She spoke with trem- 
bling tones. ‘‘ You—it is you who have no 
right to take advantage of your position to say 
to me such things——” 

She paused at the sound of a step on the 
stair. 

‘Excuse me, I am interrupting,” said Comb- 
ley, withdrawing again. 

“Not at all. Ihave finished my visit,” said 
Dr. Lansmere. 

Combley looked from her to Fraser. He felt 
something in the air. He detected the agita- 
tion in the young woman’s voice. They sat a 
moment in a pregnant silence. The two men 
avoided each other’s eyes. The doctor put u 
powders withsmall, white fingers that tremble 
en: 

When she rose, Combley, with reckless defi- 
ance, followed. He was careless of costs. He 
had thrown “his bonnet over the mill.” He in- 
tercepted the doctor in the gloaming of the 
porch. He made no circumlocutions. He was 
too desperate. 

‘** If Fraser has been speaking to you I shall 
not be lett behind. He may care for you, but I 
care for you more! We might as well have this 
thing out,” he said, vehemently. 

* Oh, your friend,” cried Dr. Lansmere, with 
shuddering, unspeakable reproach. 

*T don’t wish him ill! But a man has a right 
to win a woman if he wants her, if she will have 
him. I want you. I want you to marry me. I 
will make any sacrifice you demand. You may 
go on with your profession. Answer me!” 

“Oh!” she broke in upon his tense phrases, 
She raised averting hands. ‘I can’t marry any 
one,” 

“Ware” 

She fled. 

That very night these two notes were left in 
the lank post bag which, when duly locked, was 
hung over the counter of the *“‘store” en route 
for the early morning train: 

Dearest NeED—It is impossible! You must come for me. 
I will tell you my reasons. Come soon. Oh, it seems so long 
since we saw each other! I shall write to Polly. You must 
write to your mother. CHARLOTTE. 

And likewise: 

My Dear Potty—Can you ever forgive us? Oh, try to! 
Your brother Ned and I were married—secretly—six 
months ago! 


> - 


A Soldier’s Bravery. 

Many deeds of reckless daring are never re- 
corded, but here is one, chronicled by no less a 
man than the great Duke of Wellington. He 
was once asked who, in his opinion, was the 
bravest man at Waterleco. “I can’t tell you 
that,” he said, *‘ but I can tell you of one than 
whom I am sure was no braver. He was only 
a private in the artillery, but had he survived 
the day, he would have been an officer. Afarm- 
house, with an orchard surrounded by a thick 
hedge, formed a most important point in the 
British position, and was ordered to be held 
against the cosy at any sacrifice or hazard. 
The hottest of the battle raged round this point, 
but the English behaved well,and beat back the 
French, though they attacked the place again 
and again with great fury. At last the powder 
and ball were found to be running short; at the 
same time the timber in the hedges took fire, 
and the orchard was soon surrounded by a ring 
of flame. A messenger had, however, been sent 
to the rear for more powder and ball, and in a 
short time two loaded wagons came galloping 
down to the farmhouse, the gallant defenders 
of which were keeping up a thin and scanty fire 
through the flames which surrounded their 
post. The driver ot the first wagon, with the 
reckless daring of an English boy, spurred his 
struggling and terrified horses through the 
burning heap; but the flames rose fiercely 
round, and caught the powder, which exploded 
in an instant, sending wagon, horses and rider 
in fragments into the air. For one instant the 
driver of the second wagon paused, appalled by 
his comrade’s fate; the next, observing that 
the flames, beaten back for the moment by the 
explosion, afforded him one desperate chance, 
he sent his horses at the smouldering breach, 
and, amid the deatening cheers of the garrison, 
landed his terrible cargo safely within. Behind 
him the flames closed up, and raged more 
fiercely than ever.” 


Second Nature. 


Naomi—George, are you sure that you never 
before loved a woman as you love me? 

George—Sure? As well ask me if I love the 
idolatrous creeds of the heathen as well as the 
pure religion of my fathers. 

Naomi—How charmingly zon say that. 

George (absently)—I've said it often enough 
in my life to do it charmingly. 





A St. Louis paper says:—‘‘The steamboat 
Clifton blew up yesterday. The captain swam 
ashore, and so did the chambermaid. She was 
a for $3,000 and loaded with railroad 
ron, ‘ 


** How is your son getting along in New York 
Mr. Hayseed?” “ IL guess he ain't doin’ as well 
as he says he is. He was home t’other day and 
had on a colored shirt an’a white collar. I 
rayther —— he's behind with his washer- 
woman.”— Harper's Bazar. 


| Caleb went into 


The Voices of a Wedding. 


[St. Magog’s, 7:30 p.m.—Awning up and steps 
carpeted. Populace beginning 
without. Within, ushers strugglin 
kids and nervously re-arranging neckties, 





to assemble | ‘ A h 
with new | sir; I will return to my gentlemen friends,”— 


Head usher (flurried and perspiring)—Rela. | 


‘ives there—first four rows, you understand— 


and, for heaven’s sake, don’t make any mistake, | 


for they'll all be down on me if youdo. Harry, 


don’t stand in front of the couple, as you did at | 
rehearsal—keep back. Charlie and Fred, you | 
Keep | 


lead up the right-hand aisle, you know, 
your eyes on me and do not walk too fast, you 
made an awful mess of it this afternoon. And 
-quick, there’s a party—the Sachet girls. Re- 
member to take the wraps—you're always for- 
getting that. Aaa 
[Guests arrive rapidly, every one wishing a 


seat in the centeraisle. Ushers active—tongues | 


of guests likewise. ] 


| 
Gushing maiden—Now, Mr. Clawhammer, do 


give mea nice front pew, won't you? I’m so 
anxious to see the last of dear Milly ! 

oe of the groom—St. Harry —Give me a 
sta 
opposite center of sta—there I go again !~-chan- 
cel! Why, where’s my check ?—oh, no, I don’t 
need any, do 1!—beg pardon—little out of my 
line this! 

George—Confound the luck! All the pretty 
girls take Charley’s aisle, and I don’t get any- 
body but old ladies and married people. 

Mrs, Pusher (very calmly)—What do you say? 
—these seats reserved for family? 
blunder I’ve made! Well, never mind—one 
won't make much difference; and, if necessary, 
I can move, of course. I'll stay here for the 
present, thanks. (And she Coes as she had in- 
tended from the first.) 

Sympathetic soul—Why, there’s poor Bert! 
How could he bear to come here, feeling as he 
must? Ever since the cards were out, I hear, 
he’s lived on nothing but seltzer and sand- 
wiches—— 

Second sympathetic soul—And he’s lost his 
situation at the railroad office just for writing 
a sonnet, ‘‘ Another’s Bride,” on the fly-leaf of 
the oil and waste account. 

Both (pityingly)—Poor tellow ! 

Slighted matron—Those Joneses have been 
put six rows ahead of me. Who are they, I 
should like to know? 

Ancient person—I'm a relative? Yes. Young 
man, I am! I knew the family long before 
rk—and glad enough he used 


| to be to dine with his old aunt and save a meal, 


when he— (Is left undisturbed.) 

Miss Verjuice—It’s reported that more than 
half the presents are her sister Mary’s, lent for 
the occasion. Mrs, Pryer is sure she recognizes 
the French clock she gave Mary four years ago; 
while, as for Mr. Chine’s one-thousand-dollar 
check, I don’t believe it was ever meant to be 
cashed, 
may not be rhinestones, but this much is cer- 


| tain—that seven different people claim to have 


| They say he’s 


SS 








seen them in Cohn’s window, marked, ‘* Your | 


choice for ten dollars.” I wouldn’t insinuate 
anything for the world, but—— 

[Eight o'clock. Church crammed full 
running over. Whereupon—] 

; got an awful temper. 
almost constantly intoxicated. 
lost all his money. a 
ia : some relation to Lady Simmery 
Every body— y Axe. y 
been engaged nine times, 
four wives living. 
worth a million. 

(dead broke. 


and 








(jilted a French count. 

| never had an offer before. 
acted like a fool. 

crazy about Charley. 

dreadfully extravagant. 

meaner than the meanest. 

| done all the love-making. 

Lover thirty. 


And she’s + 


The populace (outside)—Hi, hi! Here dey 
comes! 
[In the vestibule. Enter bridal party, all 


more or less excited. Bride, carefully unwrap- 
ped, is smoothed and prinked into shape by 
family, who endeavor at once to lighten up her 
ruffles and spirits.] 


The family—Come, dear, don’t be frightened | 


—it’ll soon be over—and, whatever you do, dou’t 
bend too torward, it'll muss your hair—it’s a 
great trial, I know—and that’s why I insisted 
on knife plaiting—Augustus keep your mind 
on the ceremony and your feet off her dress, 
please—she’s so sensitive—and the gathers may 
tear out. 

The bride’s mother—Now, Mr. Clawhammer! 

Head usher—All ready, organ! 


The bride's sister—Oh, stop, do stopa minute! | 


Bertha, have you a pin? Just a second! There! 

Head usher—All ready, or-—— 

The bride’s mother— Wait, wait! Good graci- 
ous, Milly, one of your hair-pins shows as 
plainly as can be! It’s right now! 

Head usher— All read—— 

The bride—-Oh, Bertha, I'm positive my train 
isn’t straight—it pulls awfully when I move! 
That’s better. 

Head usher— All—— 

The bride’s other sister—Oh-h-h-h-h! Milly, 
darling, here’s your handkerchief—I almost for- 
got—and what if—— 

Head usher (desperate at last, and ignoring 
every attempt to stop him)—All ready, organ 
ready, ready—go ahead there—start—begin— 


oa up! 
(The organ begins prelude to march. Head 
usher, unconsciously melodramatic, speaks 


through music, videlicet.] 

Head usher (whisperinz)—George, keep step 
with me—left foot, when I give the word—not 
too fast, and look straight ahead. Now! 

The organ { Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 

Head usher | For—ward ! 


{Enter procession, encountering cross-fire of | 


stares, scandal, criticisms, and comments. } 

The ladies—Oh, isn’t that dress—— Belle, 
she’s certainly powdered—I'm sure of it. It’s 
Alencon, isn’t it-—the veil, I mean—no, Chan- 
tilly—it can’t be Brussels—oh, tulle, after all! 
He’s an older man than I supposed— handsome, 
don’t you think? Why, he’s forty, if a day 
and bold, too! They call that a Worth, but 
Lou says Snipper made it on the sly. She's 
cool enough, I must say! © wouldn't marry a 
man like that, if I never—— Poor fellow, he's 
yet to see her in one of her tantrums! Her 
mother looks pleased, don’t she?) Should think 
she would, after three years of struggle. How 
white she is—not becoming at all! Well, she's 
disposed of, at last ! 

he gentlemen—Jove, she’s a beauty! I 
could have had her, if I'd chosen. Rather a 
oor sort of chap for the girl. How he'd squirm 
if he knew the number of times I’ve taken her 
driving! Wonder if she remembers what a 
time we had together only last summer? etc. 

The clergyman—Dearly veloved—— 

The bride (sotto voce)—Augustus, you've the 
ring, haven’t you? Now, don’t drop it when— 

he clergyman—Take this man to love, cher- 
ish and to— 

The bride—Be gay ! 

The groom-- And with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow. 

The clergyman—Amen. 

The organ— Lohengrin Wedding March. 

The populace (outside)—Hi, hi!—Manley H. 
Pike in The Daughters of America, 





No Gentleman. 


“Sir,” said a Tucson girl to her Eastern 
escort at a ball, ‘‘ your are no gentleman.” 
**Why, I—I—don't understand you; really I 





oo no, I presume not,” she replied haugh- 
tily. 
“Indeed, miss, I am really at loss to know 
how I have offended you.” 

“I suppose so.” was the cold and sneering 
reply, “but a fellow don't insult me twice.” 

**T must insist on an explanation. What have 
I donet” 

“Done? I’dask! Here I’ve danced three sets 
with yon and waltzed till I’m ready to drop, 
and you ain’t bought so much as a stick of gum, 


no, no, I mean a pew—four rows back, | 


Oh, what a ! 


And the groom’s diamonds may o7 | 
| thank you, though not exactly happy, but per- 


| haps you can hel 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
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| and all the other girls’ fellows have escorted | 
them over to that grocery across the street and | 
bought ‘em peppermint drops and sweet | 


crack rs and prunes and cider. Good night, 


OF 


OVERCOATS 


She waits beside the fading fire, | 
The gasping taper flickers low, 

And drooping down, and rising higher, 
Her shadow wavers to and fro. 


Texas Siftings. 
7! 


The Watcher. as 


The sheep are smothered in the snow ; 
The chill-eyed stars are cleaving keen 
The frozen air ; and, sailing slow, 
The white moon stares across the scene. 


NOW GOING ON 


AT 


No foot disturbs the sleeping floor, 
No motion save the wintry breath 
That, stealing through the crannied door, | 
| 


Creaps coldly as a thought of death. ; f K 


Every Overcoat to be sold at 


Net Wholesale Prices 


AND UNDER, 


It chills her with its airy stream, 
O cold, O careless midnight blast ! 
It wakes her as her fevered dream 
Hath skimmed the sweetness of the past. 


She stirs not yet. The night has drawn 
Its silent stream of stars away, 

And now the infant streaks of dawn 
Begin to prophesy the day, 


She stirs not yet. Within her eve, 
The half-crushed tear-drop lingers still ; 
She stirs not, and the smothered sigh 
Breaks wave-like on the rock of will. 


O heart that will unheeding prove, 
© heart that must unheeding break, 
How strong the hope, how deep the love, 


That burn for faithless folly’s sake ! 
—-— 


Capturing Them Unawares. 


Mr. Longhair.—Are you the gent!e¢man who 
writes reading notices which begin with some- 
thing of startling ‘interest and end with a 
patent medicine advertisement ? 

Writer.—I do work of that sort, occasionally, 
sir. 

Mr. Longhair.—Well, I wish you would get 
me up something about a prize-fight, or a trunk 
murder, or a church scandal, or anything the 
public are especially interested in, and then 
spring on them: ‘Are you prepared to die?” 
‘* What will you do to be saved?” ‘ Lay net up 
for yourself treasures upon earth,” ete. [ma 
tract distributor. 


ro or 


Mistaken Identity. 


Until the whole are completely cleared out. 
Those in need of a Winter Overcoat should 
certainly see our stock before they buy. 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street Kast, 
TORONTO. 





Confidence man (to stranger whose named he 
had learned from the hotel register)—Hello, 
General! Glad to see you in Boston, and hope 
your are well and happy. 

General Scabbard— Well enough in health, 


me. 

C. M. (confused)—In what way? 

G. S,—Iam not much acquainted here and 
have acheck which I wish to get ca--. Well, 
bless my heart, how that man can travel. 
Thinks he is in danger of being fleeced by one of 
his own kind.—Boston Budget. 


WILLIAM RUTHERFORD, 


MANAGER. 


—— —e -—--— 





For Papa, of Course. 





‘*T want a pair of squeaky slippers, size tens,’ | 
said a blushing young lady to a shoe clerk yes- 
terday. 

‘Who are they for?” he asked. 

‘*For papa, of course. Then George can tell 
when he's coming.”—Kansas City News. | 
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| R iW ands THE FURRIER AND HATTER, 
| ld {| Queen Street West, a Few Doors West of Yonge, 


Is now showing a full line of 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Fur Goods, Fur 
Trimmings, &c. 


Prices much below down-town houses. 
good. 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| Rubber Boots, Shoes and Clothing. 


| Rubber Gossamer Circulars (from the cheapest 
to the best). Special parlor for Ladies. 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries. AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


| penne wae to the world in Rubber kept | G ENTS’ FU R GC A ES 


Quality just as 


A CALL SOLICITED, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 5 


THE TORONTO RUBBER 00. ] \ (‘heasewort 


OF CANADA. 
T. McILROY, JR., & CO.. 





TAILOR AND DRAPER, 


WAREHOUSES: 
Toronto—28 King Street West. | 


| London Branch—402 Richmond Street. 
106 KING STREET WEST, 


TORONTO. 





THE 


HARDMAN 8. SPAIN 
PIANO. Leiple of Fashion 


WITH JUST PRIDE 455 QUEEN ST. WEST 


WE CLAIM that it is the only Piano in the world which | 
has an iron key-frame support. 

WE CLAIM that it is the only Piano in the world with a 
patent harp-stop attachment. 


WE CLAIM that it is the only first-class Piano sold at an 
ears WINTER OVERCOATING 
WE CLAIM that for Purity of Tone and phenomenal dura- | 


bility it cannot be excelled. . 
Call and see him before ordering 





mas the largest stock of 


WE CLAIM that it is the only Piano which improves after 
two or three years’ usage and retains its | 
full power and tone. 


33,000 NOW IN USE. 
| your winter garments. 


New.Warerooms, 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Hardman, Peck & Co., Manufacturers. 455 QU EEN STREET WwW. 


A Few Second-hand Pianos at a bargain | TRANK r ARMA 
Dis ND 
C. H s B | G G EF R, (FROM PARIS, FRANCE.) 


87 YONGE ST., TORONTO. | Ladies’ Fashionable Hair Dresser and Perfumer 


407—YONGE STREET—407. 


in the Dominion. 








ding Parties, Theaters, etc. Powdered and Historical Hair 
Dressing in perfect styles. Ladies’ Hair Cutting, Trimming, 
Singeing, Shampooing, etc. Special appointments made. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


REAL PARISIAN HAIR GOODS 


Entirely new styles in Bangs, Waves, Cache-Folies, Band- 
eaux, Wigs, Torsades, Switches, etc. No copies or imita- 


Family Butchers and Purveyors, | .tosy.rsscziss ‘sss ‘ac Sorttes fa 


COR. McCAUL and CAER HOWELL STS. French Perfumery, Brushes, Combs, etc., etc. 


Orders called for and delivered daily to ali| 2O7—-YONGE STREET—407, 
parts of the city. A Few Doors South of Y. M. C. A. Hall. 





| Hair Dressing in the latent styles for Balls, Soirees, Wed- 
| 


J. & J. WOOLINGS, 
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SATURDAY NIGHT isa twelve-page, handsomely illus- 
trated paper, published weekly and devoted to its readers. 


Office, 9 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 





Subscriptions will be received on the following terms: 
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Saturday Night Again. 





The publishers of SATURDAY NIGHT have rea- 
son to again thank the reading public for the 
exceedingly generous patronage bestowed upon 
this journal, the last issue having been sold 
out before four o'clock on Saturday, 

Arrangements have just been closed whereby 
the choicest gems of European engraving will 
be reproduced for this journal, thus giving our 
readers aclass of illustration not exceeded in 
beauty on this continent. We cannot felicitate 
ourselves on the success of all of the local illus- 


seeming almost impossible 
processes which we have been using for | 
reproducing photographs and _pen-and-ink 
sketches. We are not discouraged, however, 
and will persevere until we achieve perfection. 

That such work has not been done in Toronto | 
before makes it difficult to obtain those skilled 
in the art, and we must ask our readers to 

grant us an extension of time and have faith 
that the work will be up to the standard which | 
we promised in our opening number. There | 
are now on the presses an edition of nearly 
20,000 of this issue of SATURDAY NiGut which, 
from the success of its predecessors, we believe 
will find sale. 


to perfect the | 





Bank Breakers. 
It is seldom a bank starts business, booms 
itself and bursts as quickly as the Central did. 
In several respects it struck a marvelous “‘go | 
as you please” gait and will go on record as one | 
of the swiftest things of its kind. From the 
president down it was and will remain a monu- 
ment of inflated incompetence, if nothing worse. 

Now that the end has come, but one of two | 
reasons suggests itself to the business public as | 
the motive of the Central's establishment. 
The first and more charitable reason is the fond- | 
ness of people for being connected with a bank 
or monetary institution. Somehow the very 
handling of money in this shoddy age gives tone 
to a inan and all his relations, If aman can be 
a bank president he imagines himself estab- 
lished as a leaaer of society and one of the 
magnates of the city. The cringing of weak 
merchants and the hat-in-hand deference of 
men who have no need to go a-begging encour- 
ages managers and directors to assume a bully. 

ng tone which in the vulgar begets a feeling of 
superiority. The craze to be a bank clerk or to 
have one’s sons in a bank also encourages silly 
and purse-proud people to take stock in enter- 
prises which have no reason or right to succeed. 

Nothing is more certain of failure than an 
wnstitution born of this itching for commercial 
or social position. The directors and managers 
are almost certain to be nobodies who have 
married or made a little wealth, and desire to 
be known as financiers and great capitalists. 
The same shoddy impulse leads those in charge 
to make loans to people who have nothing to 
recommend them excepting assurance or social 
prestige. Still further this foolish ambition 
determines them to outrun other competitors, 
and to cut aswell which is sure to swamp the 
boat. 

The other and more guilty reason which was 
one of the two suggested as haying been the 
possible motive of the Central's establishment, 
is a desire on the part of those who hoped to 
have charge, of being able to tleece the share- 
holders. The heavy overdrafts of the directors 
unfortunately lends color to such an assump- 
tion. The brevity and astounding recklessness 
of the bank’s career, the diversion of the funds 
into private enterprises of questionable merit, 
the seeming willingness of the directors to pass 
long as their own 





| 


worthless accounts so 


accounts were not interfered with, point at 
least to criminal carelessness on the part of the 
directorate. 

Too often there are people who deceive even 


themselves by a pretension of honesty, Per- 
haps they do not intend to do wrong, and 
would be enraged if a clear-sighted and candid 


friend pointed out that their course must end 
in disaster to some one and dishonor to them- | 
selves. There is no reason why the Central 
Bank management could not see disaster | 
ahead, and their blindness can only be ac- 
counted for, in face of their private overdrafts, | 
on the basis that they didn’t care what hap- | 


pened, so long as it didn't happen to them. 

All this but adds another proof to the many 
our own city and country have provided, that | 
commercial honor is being more or less aban- | 
doned by the large class of business men who | 
trade principally on borrowed capital. They seem 
to thinkthe bank a legitimate object of plunder. | 
In this respect they are morally identical with | 
the bank burglar. The burglar obtains the 
money by the use of drill and “ jimmy,” while 
the higher-toned thief gets hold of the wealth 
which he has no intention of paying back, by | 
means of worthless paper, fraudulent preten- 
sions, and sleek promises. The burglar is less | 
dangerous than the commercial liar and cheat, 
and where the cracksman breaks a vault, the 
other scoundrel breaks the bank. If there is | 
any difference in the enormity of the offence it 
is in favor of the burglar ; but the punishment 
meted out by society is all heaped on the | 
head of the cracksman, who, when caught, goes 
to penitentiary, while the more astute and 
mvre sneaking bank breaker remains in busi- 
ness and hardly forfeits a friend or social ad- | 
vantage. 

True, the bank is paid to take risks, but no | 
manager can scape if he knowingly deals with 





| comes with the Sabbath’s dawn. 
| 
| 


| they could only put the comforts and pleasures 


| life is not the burden that all too many make it 


trations which we have so far attempted, it | out to be. Every Saturday right brings its list 


| comes like a benediction. 


| the happiest because they have the fewest 


| on Tuesday of this week. 


| to perform onthe morrow, but happiest of all 
| affecting the city. 
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robbers, Honest men have to pay higher 
interest to enable banks to stand the losses 
inflicted on them by men who have no sense of 
moral responsibility, and just as soon as it 
generally becomes a question of beating a bank 
whenever a chance offers, just then will bank- 
ing become usury. s 

It is time honest nen, who pay their bills and 
incur no debts they are unable to settle. boy- 
cott the wreckers who are every day making 
honesty more difficult and business more cor- 


rupt. 





Some Saturday Nights. 





Another week almost gone. Another Satur- 
day night about to enfold us. Saturday night! 
What a lot of pleasant thoughts the words 
suggest. Cessation from the week's labor, the 
day of rest ov the morrow, the close of a week 
which finds wife and little ones happy and 
hopeful, the consciousness of six days of work 
well done, at peace with the world, a feeling of 
thankfulness to the Giver of all Good that 
These are 

things to think about, things to be grateful for, 

things to put life and spirit into the heart of 
| the work-a-day people in this prosaic old world 
| of ours. Men and women have so much more 
to be grateful for than to worry over that if 


of life in one scale, and the worries and disap- 
pointments in the other, they would see that 


of discouragements, but it more than counter- 
balances them by its list of comforts. 

The week’s work may be to many a race after 
riches, and to all such no measure of success 
however much heaped up, would be satisfying. 
There is always the yearning for more. But to 
the great mass of those who go forth, morning 
after morning, tin pail in hand, Saturday night 
The happiest péople 
in the world are the working classes. They are 


cares, the fewest anxieties, and selfishness has 
not eaten its way into their hearts, as it has into 
the hearts of those whose only thought 1s 
the accumulation of wealth. 

What joyous Saturday nights each of us can 
recall ¢s he casts his mind over the days that 
are gone, the days of the long ago, when life 
was a pleasant dream, the present was every- 


| thing, and the future naught but a hazy and 


indistinct picture, hardly worthy of a serious 
thought. To how few is life the thing they 
planned it out. The struggle for existence soon 


| destroys sentiment, and in the jostling of the 


crowd the fine edges of one’s nature are soon 
rubbed off. But the world is a world of 
activity, and those who fall behind are soon 
forgotten, and may be thankful if they are not 
trodden down by the multitude as it pushes on 
from one Saturday night to another, as if the 
week were all too short in which to do the 
things they have set their minds to do. The 
greatest blessing that one could ask is content- | 
ment. To be content with what we have isa | 
surer road to happiness than any other that | 
could be named. It is hard, no doubt, when 
one sees the luxury and extravagance of the 
wealthy, for the poorer ones to be reconciled to 
their lot, but it has passed into a proverb that 
wealth does not bring happiness, and that the 
road to peace of mind does not lie along the 
rosy path of luxury. | 

There are few countries in which the comforts 
of life are more generally distributed than in 
this, or in which positions of preferment are | 
within the reach of the many. When one looks 
at the lands beyond the sea and contrasts the 
lot of the toilers there with that of the people 
of this, room for contentment there surely is. | 

But to some, Saturday night brings no joy— | 
the poor and the wretched, the sick and the 
suffering, the willing workers who have sought 
employment in vain and go to their sad homes 
to look in the faces of wife and little ones with 
the same sorrowful story to tell—no work to be 
had. There are kind hearts everywhere, and 
among the poor, the dispirited and the despair- 
ing always find the frankest sympathy ; but to 
seek for work in vain, to be willing to turn 
their hand to anything that will help to 
keep the wolf from the door, and yet to seek 
and not tind—this is hard indeed, and yet it is | 
the lot of many a poor fellow who faces Satur- 
day night with a heavy heart, and is tempted 
to think that Providence has forgotten him and 
that the world is cold and cruel. To such the 
laughter of little children, the sweetest sound 
in the universe—is full of torture and hopeless- 
ness, and the sound of the church-going bella 
mock ery. 

How little the great, restless, rollicking world 
knows of the sorrows of the poor and of the 
struggle it is on the part of many to keep body 
and soul together. Happy the man whose | 
hands are never idle. He has true content. | 
ment,and as idleness is the parent of vice, | 
contentment is the parent of pleasant | 
thoughts, and of all companions happy thoughts 
The merchant, as Saturday night 





are the best. 
comes round,counts up his gains and his losses, 
the lawyer thinks of the cases he has won or 
lost, the doctor of the patients he has saved or 
failed to save, the clergyman of the duties he is 


the man who takes his earnings home and places 
them in his wife’s lap while eyes look into eyes 
that speak again. But to all, soon or late, there 
comes a Saturday night whose close will usher 
in a day of eternal rest. 





There are many who heard with regret of the 
death of D'Arcy Boulton, Q. C., which occurred 
He was a popular 
man, especially so with the business and club 
men of the city, and had numerous friends, 
Mr. Boulton was fifty-four years old at the 
time of his death. He was born in St. Johns, 
Newfoundland and was a son of the late Hon, 
Henry J. Boulton, who was the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of Newfoundland for many years. Subse- 
quently he moved to Toronto. 

D'Arcy Boulton was a lawyer, and a Conser- 
vative. He belonged to both the Toronto and 
Albany clubs,and was solicitor for the Northern 
and Northwestern railways. He was at one 
time a prominent figure in municipal affairs 
and took the greatest interest in all matters 
He leaves a wife and six 
children. Personally he was affable, pleasant 


and courteous. 


| or Left Center. 
| their places amidst whisper, titter and jest, 


Dr. Wild and His Methods. 
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‘Good even- 
ing, Mr. Don,” 
was the greet- 
ing I received 
from the young 
man at the side 
door of the Bond 
street church 
last Sunday 
evening at a 
quarter to seven. 
“Go into the 
Board Room and 
get a ticket.” 

I went into the 
ExpLaxatory.—‘Trere are Tex Dr- Board Room, 

FERENT MEANINGS oF JUDAH!” which is a busi- 
ness like apartment, and got a ticket from a 
young gentleman at a table. It reminded me 
very much of the many times in Bohemian days 
when I ‘“‘worked” the theatrical manager's 
little office for a pass, and there was nothing 
in the surroundings to disabuse my mind of 
the idea. The official who had directed me to 
the Board Room took up my ticket and gave 
me a check, which he instructed me to present 
to the inner doorkeeper. This strengthened 
the theatrical illusion, and when, after yielding 
up the check, an usher gave me a seat in what 
much resembles the orchestra of an opera 
house, I really felt expectant of bald heads as I 
gazed at the front row. 

Dress circle and parquette are there, but the 
upper gallery, the throne of the ‘‘ gods,” where 
in theatres newsboys and students and other 
hilarious persons do so often congregate, alone 
was absent, for the rows of seats for the chor- 
isters behind the reading desk are for all the 
world like a stage, and the oak organ is a 
proper scenic background. 


The auditorium was more than half filled 
before the public doors were opened, and the 
ticketless multitude thronged in with the noisy 
rush that signals the opening of the gallery 
doors when a big attraction is playing at the 
Grand. I was glad I had been able to work the 
oracle at the side duor, and did not have to join 

n the scramble for seats, for, despite the dis- 
agreeable weather, the crush was considerable, 
and not a pew was left vacant. 

I confess to 
a prejudice 
against the Rev. 
Dr. Wild. Ihad 
heard him once 
on the platform, 
but never in the 
pulpit, and felt 
justified in con- 
sidering him an 
arrant quack. 
As I watched 
the crowd jam- 
ming through «ts Easy iw You Accept THB Tes 
the doorways, I Tribes THEORY.” 
felt half ashamedlest the few who might know 
me would imagine I was there in the name of 
religion, to satisfy idle curiosity or to have my 
ears tickled by sensational] slang. 









The choir straggled through the door, which 
in dramatic instructions would be called L. C., 
Like the crowd, they found 


and I was not surprised, when they were seated, 
to hear the organ strike up a lively air, which 
was redeemed from a suspicion of being the 


| most popular Lancers by a slow and dignified 
| measure, mixed with the joyous undertone of 


the minuet. 


Then Dr. Wild came in and the gentleman 
somewhat in front of me ceased leaning over 
the back of the seat to talk with his neighbors. 
The Doctor placed the tips of his four fingers in 
the middle of his forehead and seemed to have 
a word of prayer. This was the only really 
conventional thing he did, and it struck me 
that as he had just left his vestry—cloak-room 
he would probably call it—he would have fol- 
lowed Scripture more closely had he secretly 
made his personal petition there, rather than 
before his audience. He sat down, and when 
the choir rose to sing, they seemed to be ar- 
ranged in the pyramidal style so popular in the 
opening scene of a minstrel performance. The 
intermittent drum tone of the organ and the 
refrain so often introduced in the singing, 
increased this effect, and the Doctor, sitting in 
the center, was a striking ‘‘ interlocutor.” 

I know I 


| i ise J 


am, 
eo BS shouldn’t men- 
a tion it, but the 
AA organist sits 


with his back 
to the audience 
and has a bald 
spot on the pos- 
terior top of his 
head. When he 
plays he is par- 
tially obscured 
from the audi- 
ence by the 
“Is Ir Strance Tuat He WHo MADE choir, but 
THE Eve SHouLp Ske?’ when he warms 
up to his work and moves his head ex- 
citedly from side to side, that bald spot 
glistens here and there like the will-o’-the- 
wisp gleaming of a lantern swung by belated 
traveler in a wood, Watching that shiny spot 
appear and disappear excited in me a morbid 
inability to quit gazing at it, which made me 
dizzy. 

The singing is strong, and the audience joins 
in with a gusto that smacks somewhat of a 
revival, and just a little more of a students’ 
campus song. Then the Doctor read some 
letters. I wondered at first if the Doctor didn’t 
write some of them himself, and was pretty sure 
of it when he struck the Moabitic stone—I don’t 
guarantee that it was Moabitic, but something 
of that sort. He was evidently and elaborately 
prepared op that point, and witha! interesting. 
Probably there is another man in the city be- 
sides himself who is absorbed in the ‘Ten 
Tribes theory.” One of his letters seemed to 
indicate this, but I cannot imagine anyone be- 
lieving Dr. Wild in earnest when he strikes his 
flail on that much-beaten and dusty straw 
which never yet yielded any grist. 

He was importuned, in one of the epistles he 


read, to preach a sermon on temperance and lock 
horns with Rev. Mr. Macdonnell. The Doctor 





s ale 
7; 


explained that he had already spoken his views 
many times, and intimated that he did not 
want to be made the bob-tail of any mayoralty 
campaign. As to Mr. Macdonnell, in point of 
law and doctrine, he was able to hold his posi- 
tion against the whole city, but he (Dr. Wild) 
‘thought that temperance was not a question of 
law but of expediency. I think the Doctor was 
a little unfortunate in his terms right here, for 
expediency has a bad sound and is a bad thing 
when opposed to principle. Example would 
-have been a better word, but the Doctor’s illus- 
tration made the matter plain. 

In announcing ex-Gov. St. John’s temperance 
lecture in his church the Doctor explained that 
it was not to be a mayoralty campaign meeting, 
as he woull be ashamed to have his pulpit 
turned into an election hustings. He would in- 
struct Gov. St. John not to introduce local 
issues, and hoped other churches would do the 
same, though he supposed they would do as 
they pleased. In this connection, in a few manly 
words, the: Doctor sharply condemned the at- 
tempt to coerce congregations made by some 
clergymen on this temperance and election 
issue. He would vote as he saw fit, and his 
congregation should do the same. He would 
permit no interference with his conscience and 
they had no 
right to per- 
mit any in- 
terference 
with _ theirs. 
He deprecat- 
ed the rush 
and rage for 
laws to _ re- 
strain what 
could only be 









cured by edu. ~~ 
cation and the ~— } — 
devolution of . How WILL You Meer Tuat, Mr. 
generations. INFIDEL ?” 


But the time would come when there would be 
‘*a temperance age, a smokeless age, a moral 
age, a gambless age.” ‘A gambless age” 
struck me as being new. 

And whi_e speaking of the Doctor’s extem- 
yvoraneous remarks, I might point out that 
while “tin my eye” is slangy, it is neither 
pointed nor strong. I observed also that the 
Doctor has a choice fund of colloquial expres- 
sions which bid defiance to every knownrule of 
grammar and rhetoric. ; 

It 1s easy to'forgive, in an involved sentence 


‘| a singular verb preceded away back in the 


procession by a plural nominative, but it is 
hard to pass without mention such liberties 
with the English language as ‘‘I am as good as 
him, and likely enough he thinks he is as good 
as me.” I do not quote the phrase exactly, but 
there is no mistake about the objective case 
being unequally yoked with the verb ‘to be.” 
Again I was reminded of *‘ Youth and home 
and that sweet time when first I heard the 
runic rhyme” of participles with the “*g” gone 
wrong. For instance :—‘‘livin’ bein’”—these 
and a score of similar words jogged forth with 
the same sweetly rustic sound that came from 
the creaking of the old wagon on which I used 
to ride to mill. 

I have not enumerated all the inelegancies of 
the Doctor’s English, nor would I have men- 
tioned any if I had not detected in him an over 
anxiety to criticise the learning of others. It 
may not be inconsistent for a man who stands 
up and broadly intimaves to his congregation 
that he is 
better post- 
ed in biblical 
history and 
interpreta- 
tion than 
any scholar 
of his age, to 
drop his 
“o's,” but 
pedantry 
should not 
be accom- 
panied by an 
illegitimate 
use of the objective case or the mispronuncia- 
tion ef polysyllabic words. Indeed, I would 
have refrained from this very proper criticism 
had not he evinced such evident delight in 





EMPHATIC. 


explaining simple scientific facts in the elated 


tone and with the self-satisfied smile of the 
discoverer of the truths of which he spoke. He 
is instructive, and his hearers cannot go away 
without some hard facts fixed in their mine“, 
but his lessons are marred by the tone of the 
prophet and the assumption of the sage. 

After the singing and the collection—but I 
must remark the Doctor’s rather indelicate 
joke anent the latter. He said a good many of 
them should feel liberal after his expression of 
such liberal views on the temperance question. 
I looked around at once for the hotel men, and 
wondered if they would be generous in their 
donations. Yet I thoroughly believe the Doctor 
had no idea of suggesting a commercial motive 
as the basis of his expression of liberality in 
his temperance talk. It was simplya straining 
after humor, which, when forced, is always 
feeble and generally in bad taste, and of mis- 
leading looseness. 


As I was saying, after the collection the 
Doctor got down to his work in more thought- 
ful and grammatical style, which, however, 
continued to be marred by the smile which 
seemed sure to shine out when he made some 
surprising statement of which he appeared to 
desire the audience to consider him the in- 
ventor, But as he preached, the true reason of 
the permanency of his success appeared. He 
preaches the plain old-fashioned Gospel, mixed 
with no non 
sense except the 
Ten Tribes, and 
I can endure 
them when—un- 
invited and un- 
welcome, per- 
haps — they tra- 
vel with Truth. 

Dr. Wild is a 
man of ability. 
He is probably 
as much of an * Your Sin wit Bk Brovent Home 
orator as any to You !” 
man who stands ina Toronto pulpit. Nature 
has been kind to him, and he has made the 
most of his advantages. His gestures are 
sometimes unnecessary, but they are graceful 














and significant. His voice, strong and distinct, 
can be heard at a great distance and is capable 
of a finely dramatic and vibratory effect, which 
is seldom surpassed, though I imagine, from 
twice hearing him, is 
seldom used with any 
full knowledge of its 
effect. With that voice 
and the power that 
keen observation of 
character and events 
give him, Dr. Wild needs 
none of the arts of the 
“fakir” to make him a 
power. 

As he described a son 
who “‘had taken on the 
look of his father” he 
was more popular with 
the audience than when they were applauding 
his jokes, and to me this section of the discourse 
had much of the flavor of his old. Methodist 
training. He has a power to touch the heart 
seldom possessed by preachers, and as he spoke 
of things godly and the day when we must all 
go up for trial, I was convinced that he is not a 
quack but a devout man, with broader views, 
more courage, and maybe a weakness or two 
more declared than those of some of his clerical 
brethren. As the services drew toward a close 
I respected him more and more. The reveren- 
tial vibration of the tone, the tender touching 
of some chords that rude fingers never reach, 
the voicing of the old fashioned untinkered 
truth, made me like him and trust him more 
than I ever expected to. 

Asthe world is wide and has its latitudes and 
its longitudes, so truth is not tied up in a 
napkin and is not capable of the sarie exposi- 
tion by every man or to every man. We are 
too ready to pronounce a verdict of quackery or 
insincerity on those who use new methods or 
dare be natural; and henceforth I will use the 
first sermon I heard Dr. Wild preach as 
another example of the folly of judging a man 
by the report of those, who like myself, had no 
knowledge to bring to judgment or haa not the 
discernment to see that as there is a glory of 
the sun anda glory of the stars, so there is glory 
in a man daring to be original and having the 
power of bringing the truth home to the heart 
by methods which experience has taught the 
proper man to use, in defiance of prejudice. 

Don. 





BENsDICTUS. 








Some Personals. 





Cold type has a wonderful fascination for 
some people. They yearn to see their own 
names and the names of their friends in print, 
and there is always a period in the life ot every 
man and most women when the inspiration 
comes to write something for the press, if it’s 
nothing more than a three line item about a 
broken sidewalk or a dilapidated crossing. 
With but the faintest idea of composition and 
a very indifferent notion of what constitutes 
plain English, they waste ink, paper and time 
that might be profitably spent in digging 
ditches, in an almost fruitless endeavor to 
transcribe their thoughts into writing. When 
the wished-for result is achieved, the produc- 
tion is fire. .nto some newspaper office and a 
period of anxious waiting ensues. If it appears 
in type the proud author sets himself up on a 
pedestal and condescends to look down at the 
lesser literary lights of the past; if it does not 
appear the author's opinion of the editor would 
make that gentleman a candidate for a cell in 
a lunatic asylum. 


This is especially the case where a paper is 
concerned that makes a business of publishing 
personal items and society news and gossip. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in the first 
number of SATURDAY NIGHTit was explained 
that nothing scandalous or scurrilous was 
wanted, and that every effort would be made 
to keep out items that might possibly offend 
people, this office has since been flooded with 
communications that run the gamut of stupid- 
ity, vulgarity, indecency and scurrility, and 
which, if they ever crept into type, would cause 
ariot. There is no especial merit in not per- 
mitting the publication of these things. No 
self-respecting newspaper would ever dream of 
givino Yhem space, and the fa;yt of their being 
= tin only shows how lir;itgd are the ideas 
of many outsiders as ta province of legiti- 
mate journalism, and@ ws news ends and 
impertinence begins. ~ ir several pages of 
foolscap written by a, inglividual who signs 
himself The Prowler * is worth while to make 
some excerpts, alwa’s bearing in mind the fact 
that the names and locations have been 
changed. His excuse for writing is found in 
the statement that SaruRDAY NIGHT's society 
column is not lively enough to suit the boys, 
and he proposes to brighten it up a bit, thus: 

If Jimmy Hayseed don’t quit spooning over that Shuter 


street gate, we will have to give it to him up in the neck. 
James, we are onto you. 


Billy McGlue’s mashed on a red-headed girl named Sarah 
. She slings hash in a ten-cent York street joint. 
Billy takes her out riding behind a white horse. Billy is no 
slouch about sun-burnt locks himself, 


Some friends of Miss Minnie McGinty spent the evening 
at her house a few evenings ago while the old man was out 
of town. Min’s quite a hustler as an entertainer, and dished 
up her pop's grab and bottled ale in great shape. 


We are pleased to note that Slashy McGinnis has been 
made net, bar-keep at the Pinfeather. Slashy is popular 
with the ladies, and is the prime delight of the cultivated 
circles in which he moves. Ye wish you luck, Slashy. 


Miss Lizzie McNole, the popular duchess of Duchess 
street, seems to be all broke up on a dude in an insurance 
office. Better shake him, Liz, and give some of the other 
boys a chance to sip the honey from your sweet lips. 


It seems to us that Johnny Ginfizz is putting on too much 
style for the money he makes. Come down a few pegs, John, 
or your name wift be Dinnis. 


When Arthur Agony was nding a few hours with Mary 
Bizzoo the other-evening, Mary loaded him up with ham 
sandwiches so salt that he hasn’t been able to do anything 
since but drink water. Mary would be a shining light in 4 
temperance society, if it wasn’t for her big feet. 


And so on without limit. 


This sort of stuff may be interesting enough 
for some people, and there may possibly be 
journals that will publish it. But SarurDAY 
N1GuT will not. We are always glad to receive 
legitimate news—engagements, weddings, 
“evenings,” At Homes, parties, balls, notes of 
people visiting friends, etc,, but we do not 
desire offensive personal paragraphs, para- 
graphs that do no good and are very likely to 
cause harm. People who cannot unload better 
material than this might as well give their 
pens a rest, so far, at least, as SATURDAY 
NIGHT s concerned, 
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Here and There. 





If the International Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Players is anxious to have a 
birthday, the International Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Players has got to call itself 
The clubs that seceded from 
the old league and formed the new concern, 
relying evidently on the great reduction in 
traveling expenses for next season through the 
dropping of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
clubs, are branching out into all sorts of 
expenses and offering all sorts of fancy prices 
for good players. I am told that the Hamilton 
management recently undertook to pay as high 
as $2,600 for a pitcher for next season, while 
London the less was only some $700 behind in 
a similar proposal. This would be all right if 


off somewhat, 


either of these cities could: stand the expense, 


but they can’t, and if they enter the racegt 
such a clip they will both strike the same t 
of an aggravating snag that the Hamilton &ab 
did last year. Why, even in Toronto, one of 
the best-paying cities in the circuit, the local 
association cannot afford any such money for 
players, and it is essentially silly and stupid 
for places smaller and less prosperous than 


Toronto to think for one moment of doing it. 


Neither at home nor abroad will the attendance 


warrant any such expenditure. 
7 . * 
The fact is that the efforts should be all the 
other way. The tendency to reduce expenses 


ought torule. A salary limit of $1.200 or $1,500 


should be introduced and rigidly adhered to. 
A third or fourth-rate league cannot honestly 
afford to pay more. In every other business in 
the world men take steps to curtail expenses 
and run things with an eye to profit as well as 
loss, but most baseball managers take too many 
chances, and in consequence the debit side of 
the ledger presents the most profitable appear- 
ance. If the salary limit I suggest were adopted 
we might not see quite such good players as we 
have now, but perfectly competent men could 
be secured for that money, and baseball would 
be fostered and firmly established by it. As it 
is, a proprietary interest in an international 
baseball team is likely to prove an expensive 
luxury. ® 
* * 

I like baseball and I want to see it flourish 
here, but it never will be patronized as it 
should, so long as certain discreditable associ- 
ations of the game are permitted to cling to it 
like a barnacle to a ship’s side. We have such 
men here as E. S. Cox, who have worked long 
and spent much money to give it a proper tone 
and standing, but their efforts to elevate it 
have all fallen flat on account of the scaly repu- 
tations of some of their co-workers. A couple 
of years Or so ago there were grave scandals, 
semi-revealed, of drunkenness, debauchery, 
and downright dishonesty, which should have 
been a warning to those gentlemen who are 
seeking to give the game a proper standing, 
but judging by recent occurrenves the lesson of 
those days has been lost. If a certain element 
were pruned away, it would undoubtedly 
change the character of the audiences at base- 
ball games, and ladies and their escorts might 
patronize one of the best of outdoor sports, 
without fear of being compelled to sit next 
some painted pariah, or of having their ears 
assailed by coarse jests and rude oaths. In 
Hamilton the game has been so conducted that 
what we commonly call the ‘‘best” people of 
the community are its patrons, and it is some- 
thing more than a sport for the scum and 
scrapings of humanity. Do not misunderstand 
me, I ama Democrat from the crown of my 
head to my little toe-nails, but Democracy 
does not necessarily include all those people 
one does not care to introduce into the privacy 
of one’s home circle. o 

* * 

It has frequently been urged here that a 
baseball audience and the theatrical audience 
are on the same level. Very true, But do you 
think for one moment that if a theater were 
habitually patronized by gamblers, blacklegs, 
women of the town and other people that one 
is not accustomed to meet in polite society—if 
such were the case, do you think ladies and 
gentlemen would extend their patronage to 
that theater? Maybe they would, but I doubt it. 

* 2 

There is not much use kicking though. The 
cat has jumped the wrong way, and I suppose 
it’s too late to change the direction. But it’s a 
big, big Pity. 


m 
* * 


Just one word more. From what announce- 
ments of teams I have seen made so far, and 
from what I know of the players, I think 
Hamilton has the strongest nine in the field 
for next season. It isis just Hamilton's luck, 
however, to have the best team and yet come 
out at the small end of the horn. That is a 
way Hamilton has of doing things generally. 

* 
* - 

To one who has lived in France, Effgland or 
America the iron chains with which Canadians 
bind their Sundays seem silly and hypocritical. 
In Toronto, for instance, nine-tenths of the 
drug stores keep cigars, yet unless you know 
the proprietor well you can’t buy one on Sun- 
day tor love or money. Everything else in the 
store can be bought—medicine, perfumery, hair- 
dye or whatever else you like. But no cigar. 
Just as if it made a man any the worse a 
Christian to smoke a cigar on Sunday! Such 
Christianity as that is fanatical and absurd. I 
would not care to advocate the opening of cigar 
Stores on Sundays, but as the drug stores are 
open anyhow, I don’t see why they should nat 
Sseli cigars to those who did not purchase a suf- 
ficent supply the day before. It is the rankest 
kind of inconsistency that will allow a man to 
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buy a bottle of scent and refuse him a cigar. It 
is based on an exploded idea that tobacco and 
salvation can’t be loaded on the same ship. 
Out upon such vile hypocrisy. It is on a par 
and in the same spirit as the cruelty and rapine 
of the by-gone ages when men were murdered 
and tortured by the sniveling professors of Him 
who died, and whom they could neither appreci- 
ate nor understand. 
ae 
Of course there are many druggists here who 
calmly transgress the spirit, if not the letter of 
the law. The other Sunday I paid a quarter 
for a half-a-dozen acid drops, and two cigars 
were given me by the druggist as a present, 
for which I was very grateful. I smoked my 
cigars, and wenc to church in the evening feel- 
ing none the less a Christian for my pleasure 
with the weed. 
as 
The latest news about the Empire is that it 
will make its first appearance on Monday next. 
Manager Creighton has engaged T. A. Gregg to 
do the exchange work. Gregg was formerly 
night editor of the World, and before that 
on the editorial staff of the News during Mr. 
Sheppard’s proprietorship of that paper. 
He is an old-time newspaper man, and 
one of the best in the business. The 
Empire is gathering some of the clever- 
est men in Toronto to its ranks, and 
they will make it live, bright and progressive. 
I hear it starts out with a bona fide subscrip- 
tion list of 12,000. The sporting desk on the 
Mail has been taken by “Major” Williams, 
who formerly occupied a similar position on 
the Globe, and Williams’ place has been filled 
by George Simpson, a bright young writer, 
whose father edits the Presbyterian Review.! I 
think this is probably the only instance on 
record when religious and sporting authorities 
dwell together in the same family in peace and 
harmony. Toronto is now overflowing with 
newspapers. There is not support for them all. 
Every man you meet almost thinks differently 
about the spot where the shoe will pinch, and I 
suppose all we can do is to wait patiently for 
the survival of the fittest. There is one thing 
certain: that as the Empire has a big bank 
account behind it, it is bound to stand fora 
time. 
7 
> = 
In the kind of weather we’ve been having 
recently the man with the family umbrella 
looms up as a big brute. He bangs and bumps 
and booms along the streets, sending terror to 
your corns and streams of black alpacca rain- 
water down your back. He knows no com- 
punction and has no mercy. He wades through 
the throng with the reckless majesty of big 
feet and brawn. He knocks off hats and 
bonnets with wild and wanton freedom, and 
leaves behind him a wake of weeping and 
wailing and gnashingof teeth. He never thinks 
of elevating his ancient parachutical relic, but 
pushes his way along the streets with blind, in- 
different, damnable bluntness and stupidity. 
The man with the family umbrella is a brute 
and an accursed thing. 
* ri + 
Plans are now complete of the Parkdale lake 
front drive and boulevard, and if carried out as 
proposed by Mr. J. J. Threlkeld and Mr. W. M. 
Hall, it will be one of the finest improvements 
ever made in Parkdale. It is proposed to crib 
the front from Dufferin street to the water 
front, a distance of 7,000 feet. The drive and 
boulevard is to be 75 feet wide, nicely planted 
with trees, and wil! doubtless be used as a park 
by residents of the flowery suburb. This could 
be made a portion of the city drive which is 
now being talked of, and would be the most 
beautiful portion of it. I know of nocity on 
the continent which has such a magnificent 
lake tront as Toronto, but it seems to be but 
little valued. I think the south portion of 
Parkdale would be much benefitted by this 
scheme. The cost, which is comparatively 
small—some $94,000—should be proportioned, 
possibly, over the whole city. 
o's 
I believe there is nothing in the world more 
relentless than a woman’s parasol, writes Dal- 
ziel. It will toss itself across the owner's 
shoulder, and hold its defiant and unflinching 
way utterly regardless of the hats it knocks 
awry, and the eyeballs it nearly gouges out. 
The matter of course air, with which its owner 
subsequently drops her untoyed strength into 
the car seat relinquished by some jaded wretch 
on his way home from labor, and the jaunty 
selfishness exhibited when her hat at theater in 
the evening shuts out the stage from view, are 
nothing as compared with the parasol’s indif- 
ference of everybody and everything. It is a 
maddening feature of city life, and were it not 
that it is feminine all through, it would have 
been stamped upon and ground to powder long 
ere this. 





Toronto’s Mud. 





Toronto’s supremacy in the matter of mud 
will never be gainsaid. At only two seasons 
of the year is it out of work—when the weather 
is bitterly cold or when there’s a drouth, and if 
the latter order prevails there is so much dust 
in the air that one is almost stified with it, and 
life becomes little short of unbearable. This, 
however, might be remedied by the introduc- 
tion of a better system of street-watering in the 
summer. 

But there is no remedy for the mud, It will 
last as long as Toronto lasts and possibly 
longer. It is mud that passeth all understand- 
ing, and the most arduous efforts are necessary 
to clean boots and clothing after a tramp ona 
wet day. Next to Winnipeg, Toronto is prob- 
ably the muddiest city in Canada, and the 
estimable gentlemen of erstwhile, who called 
the settlement Muddy Little York, knew 
whereof they spoke. 

In days gone by it was the fashion to wear 
pattens, and there is no apparent reason, except 
their clumsy appearance, why they should not 
be introduced now. Pattens are wooden 
arrangements an inch or two in height, which 
are strapped to the bottoms of boots and raise 
the wearer above the mud. By all means let 
us have pattens, - 

Pattens may be clumsy and ugly, but they 
will save hours of arduous work, much muscle, 
and the emphatic expression of various things 
*twere better to leave unsaid. ‘ 
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At the Theaters. 
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sponsible for the statement that Annie Lewis 
(Mrs. W. F. Johnson) is the author of ‘‘the great 
melodrama” in five acts, On the Frontier. Ido 
not know Annie Lewis (Mrs. W. F. Johnson), 
but I would like to meet the lady. I would like 
to meet her on a dark night with an axe, and 
after the meeting one of us would be gathered 
up in hacked and lacerated sections, and carted 
off to occupy a stone slab in the morgue. I do 
not say there have not been worse “great melo- 
dramas in five acts written than On [the 
Frontier, but I am glad to admit that I have 
never seen anything that draweth nigh unto it. 
It is the quintessence of all that is stupid, 
turgid and silly. It is rot cf the worst kind. I 
can give Annie Lewis (Mrs. W. F. Johnson) a 
valuable pointer here and now—as a playwright 
she is not a success, but as a rusher-in where 
angels fear to tread, she is far from a failure. 
* 

The company that presented this delectable 
literary monstrosity at the Grand, to empty 
benches, the first three nights of the week is, 
precisely the sort of company one might expect 
to see, presenting this ‘‘ great melodrama,” in 
the second or third-rate variety halls in New 
York, and I am haunted by a suspicion that 
we might not be able! to match it even there. 
If you can imagine anyone in possession of his 
ordinary senses delivering himself of this : 

Old Mother Hubbard, 
She went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog some pie ; 
But when she got there 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog got plum-pudding, 
your imagination is ahead of mine. Yet I 
heard an alleged Dutch comedian sing this the 
other night as if it were the mostexcruciatingly 
funny product of modern pen-craft. The al- 
leged Dutch comedian is Mr. Jos, Daily, and I 
yearn to mix Mr. Daily up with the axe. Com- 
parisons are odious. I think I need draw none 
between Mr. Daily and the rest of the company, 
for which the rest of the company should be 
thankful. The less we have of such dramas as 
On the Frontier, the more reason will we have 
for thinking that life is still worth living. 
7 

Poor Aimee never made a success of 
Mam ’zelle. In its way it is a rather clever lit- 
tle comedy, decidedly French in flavour and 
suggestiveness, “greatly overdrawn and exag- 
gerated, lacking the elements of popularity, 
yet here and there sparkling with genuine wit. 
Since the death of the poor little star of opera 
bouffe, who made Mam/zelle familiar to us 
Canadians, the company has passed into the 
hands of Mrs. Jennie Kimball, who is chiefly 
known to the people of this day and generation 
through the purely accidental fact that she is 
the mother of “Little” Corinne. Mrs. Kimball, 
we are told, arranged and adapted Mam’zelle, 
but I do not notice any particular change in it, 
other than that in the second and third acts a 
good deal of variety business has been intro- 
duced, which has served to “popularize” it— 
Heaven save the mark! To those who like that 
sort of thing, the specialties introduced are de- 
cidedly the best feature of the show. The 
cleverest thing in the whole performance is 
Harry C. Clarke’s imitation of Dixey, as Irving, 
and I am’‘sorry Mr. Clarke does not give us 
more of it. His acting all through is bright 
and noticeable. The Primrose quartet pleases 
the gallery. So does M'lle Ottillie in her negro 
specialties, but the rest of her work is not at 
all good. 


oe 


In the dual role that Aimee played, Kate 
Foleys hows advantageously. She has not that 
exquisite grace, vivacity and abandon which 
characterized Aimee, and which is best described 
by the French word chic, but her dialect is good 
and her acting easy and natural. I notice in 
the cast two familiar faces—John Marble as 
Tarleton Tupper and Clement St. Martin as 
Francois, both of whom were with Aimee when 
she was last here, in the same parts. Mr. Mar- 
ble is a clever comedian. He is painstaking and 
conscientious. The whole company, however, 
seems affected by a nervous desire to make odd 
gestures and pose in acute angularity. This is 
particularly so with Mr. Eytinge, who shows 
his grace and ease on the stage by standing 
with outstretched legs, bent back so that the 
gentleman appears to have reversible knees, I 
am bound to say that Mr. Eytinge only does this 
when he desires to impress the audience in a 
general way with his bon-homie. I donot think 
Mam /’zelle will be much more successful now 
than it was before. It is not a performance cul- 
tured people will ever care for, and whatever 
measure of success it meets with will be with 
the gods, and that mainly on account of its 
specialties. 

* 

Veiled under the name of ‘‘G. Morton Price,” 
in On the Frontier, at the Grand this week, I 
recognized a New York society man, and one 
well-known in amateur theatrical circles, Mr. 
George Morton, son of the late General Morton, 
and nephew of the learned President Morton, 
of the Sturn’s Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Morton, with a tall graceful figure, has only 
been upon the stage for his second season, 
having previously appeared here in the exact- 
ing character of the Spider, in the Silver King, 
with Chas. A. Haswin, who disguised himself 
from the Norweigian form of Haswinkle, into 
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the abreviated one of Haswin, as the King. 
Mr. Morton has had an eventful career 1n his 
short experience, From being possessed of a 
large tortune, and betrothed to a daughter of 
one of New York’s best known financial men, 
he has lost both, the latter by a premature 
death, and the former by the scriptural pro- 
verbial one of “wings.” His wife, a lineal 
descendant of the Count de Grasse, assists him 
in the thankless part he plays. Mr. Morton 
undoubtedly possesses talent, and it is hard 
luck that should not favor him with some 
better company, and part in which to show his 
unquestioned talents. I may say, however, 
that had I not known his undoubted ability, I 
would never have suspected it from his work 
in On the Frontier. 


Wilson & Rankin’s minstrels closed the week 
at the Grand. The company is a strong one. 
Many of the best known lights of burnt cork 
minstrelsy are with it, and the performance is 
clean, enjoyable, bright and as original as a 
minstrel show ever is now-a-days. 

* 

Erminie, which scored so great a hit here last 
year, will be at the Grand Opera House all next 
week, presented by the New York Casino com- 
pany. Erminie, as presented by this company, 
furnishes a delightfully smooth, consistent and 
melodious performance, its charming music 
being delightfully rendered. Besides, all that 
the talent of Hoyt, the well-known scenic art- 
ist, could do for the piece has been done 
lavishly, and the skill of the costumer has con- 
trived many beautiful effects among the num- 
erous handsome dresses, 





Erminie has outdistanced all its predecessors 
in the field of comic opera by attain- 
ing the astonishing record of 500 nights 
at the New York Casino—and_ vastly 
profitable nights they have been, too, for 
even in the hottest nights of the summer, seats 
were at a premium and standing room crowded. 
Its popularity can hardly be a source of surprise 
to those who have sat through its charming 
representation by Mr.Rudolph Aronson’s splen- 
did organization, for it seems to possess all the 
elements necessary to please the audience of to- 
day. It has been the rule that the great ma- 
jority of comic operas could not boast of any- 
thing beyond pretty music and handsome dres- 
sing. Pleasing enough they were to the musica) 
enthusiast, but they lacked something of in- 
terest to the ordinary patron, who wanted to 
be amused as well as treated to effective music. 
Erminie, with its funny comedy interest proved 
its superiority at the start and the applause 
that greeted it nightly clearly indicated that the 
keynote of public desire had been touched. The 
audience found not only the most delightful 
airs, but a vein of broad farce-comedy that 
caused them to laugh without cessation from 
the first to the final fall of the curtain. There 
was something so intensely amusing about the 
princess and the comical escapades of those two 
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happy-go-lucky thieves, Cadeaux and Ravenues, 
sketches of whom SATURDAY NIGHT presents, 
that laughter could not be restrained. It will 
be given here by Rudolph Aronson’s superb 
company in all its perfection. With such a re- 
markable cast, the complete scenery, the bril- 
liant costumes and the excellent surroundings, 
it cannot fail'to arouse an interest that will re- 
sult in very large business. 
* 


On the Rio Grande will be played at the 
Toronto Opera House all next week.. The 
Cincinnati Telegram observes: The perfor- 
mance, taken both in detail and as a whole, is 
the most powerful and absorbing romatic play 
that has ever been witnessed on the stage of 
this house. The above is said without the 
least reservation or a single exception. The 
thread of the story is of absorbing interest, 
and the play is crowded with a number 
of thrilling scenes, situations and _inci- 
dents, which follow each other in such rapid 
succession that the intense action almost takes 
one’s breathaway. The scenery and costumes are 
appropriate and brilliant. M. J. Jordan ap- 
peared as Harold Rapley, and made a popular 





impression with his brilliant acting. He 
is one of the stars of the company. 
Mark Price, the author of On the Rio Grande, 
was seen in the impersonation of Del Paso. 
This gentleman has always borne the reputa- 
tion of being a talented fellow, but yesterday 
he outshone all previous efforts as a romantic 
actor. Miss Clara Flagg’s Dora Rapley was 
appreciated very much. 
GOSSIP, 

Wilson Barrett is to have the Globe Theater, 
London, after Christmas. 

Mrs. James Brown Potter's business last 
week amounted to over $6,000. 

The Theatrical Mechanical Association of To- 
ronto cleared some $300 out of their benefit last 
week. 

MeNish, Johnson & Slavin’s minstrels will 
dissolve partnership in June next. McNish 
and a man named Johnson go out together, 
while Slavin and the original Johnson form a 
second party. 

Nym Crinkle says the dramatization of Hag- 
gard’s She, is devoid of romance and the pro- 
duct of a coarse mistake—the confusing of 
human nature with a mob, and substituting 
audacity for argument. 

Annie Pixley was born in California. She 
began as a concert singer, gravitated to the 
stage and made a fortune in Australia in The 
Grand Duchess and Girofle-Girofla. She re- 
turned to America in time to be the original 
Josephine in Pinafore when it was first pro- 
duced in Philadelphia. 

The people associated with Joseph Jefferson 
this season, appear to have made a corner on 
good luck. Geoffry Hawley, the leading juve- 
nile, recently inherited a fortune by the death 
of an uncle, and it is now reported that Mr. 
Barron, the property man of the company, has 
fallen heir to $10,000 by the death of a relative 
in England. 

Speaking of the recent production in New 
York of Tennyson’s Elaine, the Mirror says: 
We have been treated to a poem instead of a 
drama. The romantic sadness of this pretty 
legend is heightened by such admirable stage 
effects that pictorial art takes the place of 
action acceptably. Tennyson, who never had 
the dramatic interest in a large—certainly 
never in a theatrical—sense, like a great many 
other poets, always desired to make a drama. 
But if he never was dramatic, he was always 
romantic. He breathes deeply in the atmos- 
phere of the Middle Ages and seizes the spirit 
of chivalry like another Walter Scott. Elaine, 
as produced, is as perfect a rennaissance of the 
days of knignthood as the art of an hour can 
accomplish. Its mellow, far away scenes 
moved in a twilight illusion like adream. One 
has only to compare this production with that 
other called She, to see the difference between 
a Parthenon and a pyramid ; between a pano- 
rama and a delicious gray picture of Corot’s in 
which all nature is subdued to the sadness of 
tears and wrapped in the gentle mystery of 
Love. 





The Officers’ Mess. 





The Canadian Militia though laboring under 
great disadvantages, and perhaps in a great 
many ways deficient, can be looked at with pride 
by the people of Canada. Many of the officers 
are not what they ought to be, and perhaps 
good officers are the exception rather than the 
rule, but in times of emergency the citizen sol- 
diery have done what was required of them; and 
certainly Canadians should be proud of the fact 
that from time to time some officer receives 
deserved notice at the Horse Guards. Capt. 
Greville Harston, of the Royal Grenadiers, has 
laid before the War Office a plan for converting 
the existing Martini-Henry rifles into magazine 
rifles. He has been requested to go to England 
for the purpose of fully explaining his methods 
and_ has, I believe, started on his journey, 
Capt. Harston is well known to those who 
were inthe Northwest and his song, My Old 
Wife is a Good Old Creature, is as familiar to 
the officers of the Northwest field force as the 
famous song of General Middleton. 


Capt. W. S. Hodgins, of the Governor-General’s 
Foot Guards, Ottawa, has been appointed A. 
D. C., to Sir Alexander Campbell, Lt.-Governor 
of Ontario. The officers of the Queen's Own 
will be glad to see their old comrade in Toronto 


again. 
= 


The annual dinner of A Co. Royal Grenadiers, 
was a great success. Lt.-Col. Otter, D. A. G., 
Major Harrison, Captains Manley, Trotter, Lee 
and Boomer were present, and capital songs 
were given by Capt. Manley, Corp. Grant of the 
90th, Winnipeg, Drum-major Tilley and Capt. 


Trotter. 
* 


There are very few brass bands in a military 
parade that can play as many airs the drum- 
major put on. This does not appiy to Toronto, 

7” 


Lt.-Col. Otter was one of the founders of the 
Toronto Lacrosse Club. At their dinner last 
week, when he responded to the toast of the 
Army, Navy and Volunteers, he received quite 


an ovation. 
* 


Lt.-Col. Gray, ournew brigade major, appeared 
officially for the first time at the inspection of 
the Garrison Artillery last week. He appeared 
to advantage in his new uniform. 


The inspection passed off very well. The gal- 
lant sergt.-major looked as soldierly as ever, and 
Capt. MeMurrich perhaps more so; but there 
seemed to be a cloud of sadness hanging over 
the drill shed that evening, for the corps had 
been called the Disbanded. The battery is 
composed of a fine lot of fellows, and it is 
certainly a pity that the Minister of Militia 
should feel himself obliged to dampen their 
military ardour. 


* 

The Sergeants’ Mess of the Queen's Own 
Rifles have arranged for several lectures to be 
delivered to them during the course of the 
winter. The first of the series was given on 
Monday night last by Lt.-Col. Smith, Com- 
mandant of D Company, R. S. IL, the subject 
of the lecture being Hints as to the best Mode 
of Enlisting and Training a City Corps, 


* 

The annual dinner of the ex-members of the 
Q. O. R. was held last Thursday evening at 
Victoria hall. I will speak of this more fully 
next week. Sus, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER UNWELCOME GUEST AT THE DEACON’S. 
As Hiram’s horse jogged along the dusty road 


the Deacon, too upset to speak, continued to | 


rub the nap of his hat with his coat sleeve. 
The sun was beating down on the gray head, 
and Hiram suggested, somewhat sympatheti- 
cally : 

‘* Better put yer hat on, hadn't yeh?” 

The Deacon straightened himself up, put on 
his hat, and, as if he had just resumed his self- 

ssession, turned to Hiram as if to speak, but 

e caught a queer, quizzical expression in his 
son's eye, and again he seemed unable to collect 
his thoughts. Presently he took out his hand- 
kerchief and was heard to sob, 

Out of the corner of his eye Hiram glanced at 
his father, and was touched with a mixed feel- 


ing of pity and disgust by the complete collapse | 
The Deacon knew he | 


of the old man’s dignity. 
had fallen in his son's estimation, and decided 
to work on his sympathy. 

*“Thet I should live—t’ be (sob) struck by my 
own son ” (sob), 


‘*Did he hit yeh?” questioned Hiram with | 


rising anger. 

The Deacon knew Hiram had not been a wit- 
ness of the scene in the house and was anxious 
to incense him as much as possible against his 
brother, but was not quite prepared to tell a 
direct falsehood, so he evaded the question by 
moaning : 

“He'll bring my gray hairs teh th’ grave ‘ith 
sorrow (sob) if he doesn’t mur- (sob) -der me, as 
he's threatened to!” 

‘““Where did he hit yeh?” Hiram inquired, 
for lack of something else to say. 

“He's often threatened to kill me, and I 
thought h’d a’ did it when he made thet lunge 
at me!” 

Hiram was not in the best of humors, and 
blamed Ben for having deprived him of Hope 
Campton’s company to church, and he shared 
toacertain extent his father’s jealousy of the 
handsome brother who seemed to carry things 
with such a high hand. He knew his father 
was half-shamming, but his ill-nature made 
him sympathize with everyone opposed to Ben. 

“Tf I'd a’ known he hit yeh, I wouldn't have 
come away without hittin’ him back,” Hiram 
remarked flippantly, as he struck with his whip 
at the bot-flies on his horse’s side. 

**No, Hiram, no!” the Deacon exclaimed, put- 
ting his handkerchief in his pocket and rising 


up to smooth out his coat and gain time to | 


answer. He knew Hiram was both cowardly and 
insincere and wouldn't think of fighting Ben. 
**No, Hiram, thet’d be wrong, an’ two wrongs 
don’t make a right. Don’t quarrel with yer 
brother fer my sake! I kin stand it, and it 
won't be fer long! I feel I hain’t gunto be very 
long for this airth!” 

**Oh, yes yeh be! You're as healthy as any 
of us; more likely mother won't live long!” 

“Thet’s th’ way ‘ith everybody! They 
think because I'm healthier lookin’ than mother 
is, I'm stronger than her, but I haint. But I'm 

repared, Hiram! I'm ready tobe called. If I 

now my own heart, I kin say I'm ready—yes, 
Hiram, ANXIOUS to be took!” 

If there was anything Hiram disliked it was 
talking religion or discussing religious topics 
with his father, and he hastened to change the 
subject. 

‘“*T hear the railway company's goin’ to put 
their shops at Applebury, as it’s the junction 
with their branch road. If they do, itll make 
things lively.” 

*“TItdon't make much difference t’ me what 
am og the Deacon answered dolefully, but 
unable to entirely conceal his interest in the 
news. ‘* When 
th’ grave, it don’t make much difference t’ a 
Christian whether he’s rich er poor. Anyhow 


it don’t t’ them _as hev thankless an’ godless | 


children sech as Ben.” 
‘“* Well, if it don’t make any difference to you, 
it will to the rest of us, as itll make the 


homestead worth as much per acre as the hull | 


thing is worth now.” 


“Who told yeh?” How is it I never heerd 


of it?” asked the Deacon, who was warned by | 
Hiram’s impatient tone not to rant any further.” | 


*T only heard it last night, and you were 
gone to bed when I[ got home. 


the site for the shops.” f 
The Deacon was silent fora time, and then 
turningto Hiram said, with an unpleasant smile, 


* Well, it won't protit Ben much, even if my | 
land goes up to five thousand dollars an acre; | 
I'm feered he’s too wuthless to ever take keer | 


of acent.” After a pause—‘‘ But that haint 
nothin’ to the loss of his etairnel soul—that’s 
what most consairns me. An’ his miguided | 
mother encouragin’ him in it, too.” 


The Deacon preached both long and loud that | 
day. It was about the prodigal, and in a voice 
trembling with emotion he confessed that there | 
was a prodigal! in his family, who was so aban- | 
doned and given to wicked ways and evil com- 
panions that he had no hope of being able to | 
save him from the wrath to come. The congre. | 
gation said they had never heard Deacon Jones 
speak so feelingly, and he was pressed to stay 
to dinner by a dozen of the brethren, who in- 
quired if he had any bad news about his son 
who was away. The Deacon confessed with 
grief-stricken countenance that his ne'er-do 
well had returned home to “live on him like 
he used teh.” 

Even Hiram felt ashamed of both Ben and his 
father when he heard the tone in which the 
latter spoke of his *‘scapegrace,” an. yet he 
confessed a miserable pride in being better than 
his handsome brother. 

The Deacon decided to stay with Brother 
Gaylor to dinner and go to the camp meeting, 
five miles distant, in the evening; and it was 
midnight before they reached home. 


All day Ben had exerted himself to make his 
mother and sisters and brothers enjoy them 
selves. For fifteen years he had been a come- 
dian, and his name was known in every hamlet 
where there was a theatre from New York to | 
San Francisco, and every trick of his art he 
employed to amuse his audience. He sang and 
played on Hope Campton’s piano, and told | 
stories and joked and laughed, and for once the | 
Jones family was thoroughly hilarious. Israel] | 
was completely won over, and told Hope, who 
was trying to look shocked, that *‘ he didn’t see | 
no harm in being natchel-like, even of a Sun- 


day.” } 
flulda was charmed, and Calvin repeated fifty | 
times that that was “jist what he said.” | 
Hulda made Ben promise to spend a month 
at least with * her 'n Calvin,” and the latter re- 
marked that he'd * jest said them same words.” | 
Calvin was wrapped up in Hulda, and no one 
could convince him that he had not just made 
whatever remark his wife saw fit to make. 
She might have said, “ Jeth fanthy, Calvin, 

our a fool!” and her spouse would say, *‘ That's 
[me what | said, aint it, Hulda?” 

Before Calvin and Hulda went home Ben's | 
mother motioned him to come over to her. She | 
wanted to sing a hymn and have prayer to close 
the day. She feared she had transgressed, and 
that they could do nothing less than have 
family worship to make amends. Ben chose a 
hymn and played the accompaniment while 
everyone sang, and then his motherasked Hope 
to read a chapter, and Calvin, much flustered 
to have to do it before Ben, offered up a prayer. 

When Hulda. who had noticed the love be- 
tween Ben and his mother, said gvod-by, she 
whispered to her mother-in-law, *‘ Jeth fanihy 
me thaying what I’m going to, but I know I'm 
right. Calvin ith awful funny and thentimen- 
tal, and I hope you'll take notice of him 





we come to look at death an’ | 


The engineers | 
are up at the tavern, and are here layin’ out 


| of ** Mother.” 


night.’” She kissed Hulda, and when Cal- 
vin rushed nervously up to say good-night, 
his mother put her arm round his neck and 
kissed him, Calvin, overcome by this outburst 
of affection, returned the embrace, and then 
rushed out and got his team, murmuring to 
| himself, ‘* Poor old mother.” 
| Everyone was embraced, and mother, last of. 
all, said *‘good-night” to Ben. She looked 
younger and lovelier than even memory painted 
her as she looked up at her much-loved “ Ben- 
nie and said, ‘“‘ Your father is surely staying 
away t camp meeting and to ayoid you. Be 
good to him to-morrow for my sake. ‘I am so 
| happy now that you’re home {that I want 
| everyone t’ be happy, too. Just think of th’ 
| thousands 0’ nights ve gone to bed wondering 
| where yeh were. Never, Ben, did my eyes 
close without a prayer for you an’ a kiss for 
my baby boy. You'll always stay near me, 
wont’ you, Ben?” 
| ‘* Yes, mother.” 
| ‘* And not drink or be wild?” 
‘* Never again, mother.” 
‘** And yell be good ?” 
| ‘*Yes, mother, I'll try; but you'll have to 
| overlook a good many bad attempts.” 

‘* All 1 want yeh to do is try, Ben.’ 

“You can be sure, dear old mother, that I'll 
try. 
| ‘“*Good night, Bennie!” and with another 
_ she left him, and Bessie helped her into 

ed, 


At midnight the churchgoers returned. The 
Deacon was about to retire, and endeavored to 
awaken his sleeping wife to do some errand for 
him. She made no response and he took hold 
of her shoulder and shook her, saying roughly, 
**Marier, you sleep as sound as if nuthin’ but 
the last trump ‘d wake yeh!” 

Her cold hand touched him; he started, 
brought the lamp, and looked into her face. 

There could be no mistake; nothing but the 
Resurrection Morn would rouse the sleeper. 

The poor old mother was dead. 

For a moment the Deacon stood speechless 
with surprise and terror. 
his hand was slowly losing its upright position 
and leaning forward towards the bed. The 
smoking glass caught the Deacon’s dilated eyes 
and recalled him to his senses. He ran to the 
stairway door and shrieked : 

‘** Bessie, Bessie, yer maw’s dead! Oh, Lord, 
have mercy on me, yer maw’s dead !” and then 
he rushed back to the room where the dead lay 
and frantically rubbed the cold hands which 
had toiled for him so long and patiently. 

‘*Marier! Marier! 
| me, Marier, yeh haint dead! Bessie! 

Hiram! run ier the Doctor fer mother! 


Isrul ! 
Oh, 


Marier! Marier! I've tried to be good teh yeh, | 


' haint I, Marier?? The last words came whin- 
ingly, and as he knelt he looked like a big, cring- 
ing dog seeking recognition from a heedless 
master. 

**No! you haven't been good to her!” hissed 
Ben, as he roughly pushed his father aside and 
tenderly raised the lifeless head of his mother. 
**Poor old mother! At rest at last!” he mur- 


mured, as he gently placed the gray head on | 
She’s better | 


the pillow. ‘Don’t cry, Bessie. 

off! She’s away from the abuse of that old vil- 

lain, and that itself is heaven after what she’s 

suffered !” 

**Oh, Ben, don’t !” sobbed Bessie. 

‘““Say “twas verself killed. her, and it'll be 
more like!” shouted the Deacon, who was 
wildly pacing the floor. 

Ben was about to make a bitter retort when 
| Bessie’s hand touched hislips. She begged him 
to be silent. 
| _ * Don’t quarrel over mother’s death-bed, Ben. 
| Father, please don’t say another word.” 

Israel, Lou, and Hope were standing a tearful 
group around the bed. Hiram came rushing 
in with the doctor, and made an end of the 
| fierce words of Ben and his father. 
| ‘She's gone beyond my help,” the doctor an- 
| nounced at once. “I’ve been expecting it for 
| years. Her heart, you know,” he continued, 
turning to the Deacon. 

“Why didn’t yeh tell me she was so bad?” 
demanded the Deacon bitterly. 
than adozen times! If I've warned you once, 
I've warned you twenty times that she should 
have no hard work or excitement, or she might 
go any minute. I suppose she’s had some un- 
usual excitement to-day. I hear one of your 
sons returned this morning after a long ab- 
sence ; perhaps that was a contributory cause !” 

**Yes it was, doctor! There he stands, the 
feller that killed her!” shouted the Deacon 
vengefully, pointing to Ben. ‘Him as killed 

his own mother by his awful doin’s !” 

Ben's face paled as his father’s accusing finger 
pointed him out; but his somber eyes under 
the great black arches blazed with fury. For 
a moment no word was spoken ; Ben's eyes sub- 
dued his father, and the old man’s hand with 
its outstretched finger dropped to his side. 

**Doctor!” he said, ‘‘If I killed her it was 
with joy over myreturn. Father, take another 
look at your work and go to bed. Bessie and I 
will watch till morning.” 

The Deacon looked from Ben to the doctor 
and was about to speak, when the latter re- 
marked, in a severe whisper, audible alone to 
Ben and his father : 

**Good-night, Deacon, you should be the last 
man to act as accuser and the first to seek for- 
givenness. Your wife has worked and worried 
herself to death, and you certainly are not 
blameless.” 

**Good-night, Miss Louie; good-night, Miss 
Campton; good-night, Miss Bessie,” 
doctor, with an elaborate bow to each, and 
flashing a look of intelligence at Ben, withdrew. 

‘““Go to bed Louie, Miss Campton, Israel, 
Hiram, all of you; Bess and I will be watchers 
to-night.” Ben spoke authoritively, and they 


all retired, the Deacon last, and only after he | 


had taken a weeping look at his dead wife. 
Ben watched him with scornful gaze and closed 
the door after him with the exclamation, ** The 
hypocrite!” 

Ben and Bessie, while they watched over the 
dead, talked long and earnestly, pausing some- 
times to listen with unconcealed contempt to 
the ostentatious moanings, wailings and ejacu- 
lations of the Deacon who, in mingled remorse 
and selfish suffering, was rolling about in the 
pore and proclaiming his grief to the house- 
201d. 


hand-in-hand stood gazing into the dead face 


‘*T'm glad she’s dead, Bessie ; she never knew 
what rest or peace was till last night. Now 
she’s happy, and we should be.” 

Bessie pressed his hand in tearful silence, 
and Hope and Israel took their places as 
watchers. 





CHAPTER VII, 
THE FUNERAL, 


} 


This is not a history; it is a tale, and if it | the impulse moved him to —, forward and 
e 


were not necessary to a proper understanding 
of the Deacon's character and of the circum- 
stances and people that surrounded him and 
the other personages of the story, the gloomy 
details of the funeral would be passed over. 
But everyone has not attended a country | 


The lamp he held in | 


Answer me Marier; tell | 


*“*T did!” snapped the doctor, “and more | 


and tite | 


When the gray dawn broke, Ben and Bessie | ae th_,Drice wan't no expensiver than 


| nicer lookin’ than Squire Birch’s coffin was, 


After the two days of sorrowing aid dress- 
making, which follow every respectable death 
in rural homes comes the funeral. from the 
moment a death is announced the neighbors 
take charge of the house of mourning—the im- 
mediate relatives being expected to abandon all 
their usual work and do nothing but sit 
around and mope, They do the housework 
and make the black robes and_ trim the 
crape-covered hats and bonnets. There are no 
dressmakers to whom they can go who could 
furnish the manufactured mourning on suffi- 
ciently short notice, and even if it were possible 
the rural idea of co-operation is too strong, and 
crops up alike at barn raisings, wood-bees, apple- 
parings and buryings. Excepting the necessary 
outward appearance of mournings, all these 
mutual-assistance affairs are conducted in much 
the same roystering spirit, and each has its 

| standing jokes, warnings, legends and tradi- 
| tions. At the paring-bee the lad who finds a 
| water-core can kiss the girl next to him, and 
at the funeral-dress-making party anyone who 
| tries on any of the mourning is expected to 
| meet with a bereavement inside of a year 
| which will compel her to wear crape for a 
| twelvemonth. 

| But no tradition was stronger around Apple- 
bury than that Uncle Abe Gaylor must con- 
| duct ‘‘the arrangements” at a successful and 
| aristocratic burying. Abe was proud of the 
distinction this gave him, but he never con- 
| fessed that the continual calls to funerals were 
not a terrible burden. He often refused the 
delegations who went after him and the loan 
of his three-seated democrat-wagon to draw the 
bearers, but always before the delegates went 
away would yield a reluctant consent. Abram 
Gaylor was no common man. For thirty-five 
years he had been a conspicuous figure in 
Applebury, ard he directed the first funeral 
that took place in the grave yard ‘“‘jine-ing the 
red meetin’-house on the town-line.” It was 
whispered that in youth he had been very wild, 
and every now and then there came a report 
that his reformation had never been as com- 
plete as his saintlv wife might have desired. 
| Tall and erect, gray-haired, clean-shaven, with 
| bright, twinkling eyes and broad, manly chest, 
he was wholesome and happy to look at, and 
everybody got to calling him ‘“‘ Uncle Abe.” 

Wednesday afternoon at one o'clock it had 

been announced that ‘the friends would meet 
; at the house,” and at that hour the lane and 
| yard were filled with vehicles, and the “ stoop” 
and kitchen, bedrooms and parlor of Deacon 
| Jones’ house were crowded with neighbors 
| €nxious to do honor to the dead. The mourn- 
|ing had all been made and fitted, the corpse 
| “laid out” in the coffin, and the good matrons 
| of Applebury, who had invited one another ‘‘ to 
come in an’ take holt,” conceded to themselves 
that things had been done “nigh about right.” 
The half-suppressed clatter of many tongues, 
| the anxious discussion of this and that piece 
|of mourning, the frequent repetitions of the 
| exact details of the death and the hundred re- 
| miniscences of the last words and last mo- 
| ments of deceased had been floating to Ben’s 
|ears for two weary days, but he could not 
| tear himself away from the house. His head 
ached as he heard the monotonous iteration of 
**her very last words,” as mumbled by an old 
| busy body who had invented a tragic leave- 





| taking in order to appear’ well posted 
in the Jones’ affair. On this burial day 
|} he stood with brows afrown behind the 


| kitchen stove, watching the coming of the 
| ‘neighbors and friends.” A stout woman, 
| whose name Ben did not know, had established 
| herself as usher and lady-in-waiting and found 
| herseif calied upon to act as what would be 
| called at a panorama ‘‘the delineator.” She 
| described everything to everybody in a sepul- 
| chral, wheezy whisper : 
‘*Yes, she’s gone, poor thing (wheeze); all 
| fer the best (wheeze). I bin expectin’ of it 
| (wheeze) fer months n’ months (wheeze). Yes, 
t'was her heart, poor thing (wheeze). She and 
| Mrs. Simmers went jist a’ same way (wheeze). 
| Poor thing—but its not like a’ leavin’ a young 
| family (wheeze) like Mrs. Winter, poor thing 
| (wheeze). The Deacon takes on ter’ble (wheeze), 
but he’s a done ev'ry thing he could (wheeze)— 
an’ the most exvensivest coffin (wheeze)—a cas- 
kit they calls it (wheeze), but I s’pose it don’t 
| make no diffrence t’ her (wheeze). How's 
| Mary’s baby gettin’ on (wheeze)? Yes, she died 
| fearful-like (wheeze); the Deacon found her 
stock-stiff when he got home from meetin’, poor 
thing (wheeze). I saw your folks there—teh th’ 
meetin’ (wheeze). I heer’d th’ Deacon guv a’ 
| ter’ble screetch when he found her stark'n stiff 
(wheeze). There's Mitcheli’s folks comin’ in 
over ther’ (wheeze). They'll want t’ hear ’bout 
how she wuz took (wheeze), so good-by—there’s 
cake 'n tea in t’ pantry if yeh haint hed dinner. 
(To Mitchell's folks)—Yes, she’s gone, poor 
thing (wheeze). All ferthe best (wheeze). I’ve 
| bin expectin’ it fer months,” etc., etc. 

After this the fat woman took her friends 
into the pantry to partake of the mortuary 
| free lunch, and her voice grew more than ever 
indistinct as her doleful words became mixed 
with tea and cake as well as wheeze. 

Ben wasalmost driven into a rage by a never- 
ending series of such conversations, and was in- 
wardly praying for the preacher to arrive and be- 
gin the services, when his father moved 
| through the crowd in his big’ kitchen 
solemnly shaking hands with everyone and 
wiping his eyes whenever some’ sym- 
pathetic woman pressed his hand and 
tried to murmur a word of comfort. When 
| he reached the stout woman who was again 
acting as guide and delineator he shook 
her hand (for the tenth time that day), and 
quite broke down as he _ spoke to the 
Mitchells and Dovers and a number of other 
prominent people who were inquiring the 
facts from the fat lady with the recurrent 
| wheeze, 


“Yes, she’s gone, poor thing (wheeze). All 
| fer the best (wheeze). You've done all yeh 


could fer t’ show the last rites of respect 
(wheeze). I’m sure no one kin say yeh haint 
(wheeze). What ‘ith mournin’ for the zur-r-l-s 
| (wheeze), and sIcH a han’some caskit (wheeze), 
ther’ haint many sich husbands an’ perviders 
| (wheeze) and few sich caskits (wheeze).” 

| ‘]’ve tried to do my dooty by poor Marier— 
| livin’ an’ dead!” the Deacon began in a broken 
and uncertain voice, which in Ben's ears 
| sounded like the mouthings of a hypocrite. ‘I 
| haint nuthin’ to live fer now, Mrs. Dover, 
| ‘septin my childern.” 

“ But it aint as if yeh hed anything to be 
| regretful of, is it, Deacon?” inquired Mrs. 
Dover, so smoothly and sweetly that the 
Deacon did not detect the covert sarcasm, 

‘““No, Mrs. Dover, ther’ haint nuthin’. I 
allus wuz true to her 'n word ‘n deed, an’ as 
Ised t’ Hiram when we wuz up town buyin’ 
out a coftin, I didn’t want t’ stand on th’ 
expense, an’ fer him to pick an’ choose from 
the best, jist s’ long as it didn’t make no 
talk ‘bout us bein’ proud er ‘stravagant, an’ 
he picked thet caskit an’ sed we might jest 
as weil hev a caskit an’ hev suthin’ new, 





T’wan't only forty-six dollars, an’ 
the name-plate throw'd in, and walnut was 
forty-tive."-So no one kin say I was ex- 
travagant. But then it don't make no differ- 
ence, no how!”. 

Ben's ears tingled. He had believed that 
he knew his father's littleness of soul to the 
very core, and yet here was a fresh revela- 
tion and a new shame. If the Deacon could 
have seen the look Ben gave him he would 
never again have bragged in his broken- 
hearted tone of the costliness of his wife's 
coffin. Ben's face was livid with fury, and 
pay his father for the coffin if would only 
shut up his ill-concealed boasting. 

‘** It’s higher priced and, tomy way a’ thinkin’, 


an’ him wuth a hundred thousand dollars. But 
it don’t matter to the dead like enuff,” and 


funeral, and it is at the weddings, buryings | the Deacon sighed. 


and wakes that the characters and customs of | 
peoples have to be studied. And it is there | 
you can learn how coarse and unlovely are the 


conventionalities which prevail where leisure | 


At that moment a very young preacher be 
gan to read a hymn and soon the assemblage 
commenced to drone through a dismal tune 
which, if sung at a death-bed, would cer- 





has not yet been found for culture and refine- 
ment, | 


| tainly make life less worth living and death 


a happy escape. Whén tlie preacher read a 


chapter Uncle Abe's tall figure was noticed | 
here and there as he quietly arranged the 
bearers and saw that black bands were pin- 
ned on their hats and across their shoulders, 

Uncle Abe could be heard advising his 
assistants: ‘‘ You ’n Levi walk together — 
yer nigh of a neight—stand at th’ little end 
of th’ coffin. and see that you take the 
lead. Jim, you ‘n Hank go next, and yeh 
two fellers last. Ill tell ye when t’ start and 
don’t go atore I say, ne’r try t’ git smart 
and bungle things by attemptin’ to run it yer- 
selves, like they did to Squire Birch’s buryin’. 
I'll tell yeh what t’ do, an’ mind yeh walk 
slow !” : 

These whispered instructions ended with the 
reading, and after prayer Uncle Abe spoke 
aloud and authoritively : 

“Come now, move out’n the house an’ gin 
the bearers room t’ git out ‘ith the corpse. 
Yeh’ll hev a chance to review the remains agin 
at th’ meetin’-house.” Again, in a lower tone 
—Git on the other side, Levi; don’t yeh see 
th’ way yer sash hangs. Take holt an’ move 
on now, steady-like, an’ mind yeh don't stumble 
gittin’ out the door.” 

There was no hearse; it wasn’t the custom to 
have one, and besides there was none nearer 
than the county town. An vpen spring wagon | 
answered instead, and thus it was, in the 
absence of a professional undertaker, that Uncle | 
Abe was in so much demand as director of fu- 
nerals. Ben saw the bearers put the casket in | 
the wagon with a shudder born of seeing better 
things. But no one could have been gentler 
than those who had lifted the garish coffin into 
the vehicle, nor more careful than was the 
driver, who cautiously picked his way over the | 
six miles of road which led to ‘the red meetin’- 
house on the town-line.” The long procession 
moved at snail’s pace ; anything faster than the 
slowest possible walk was esteemed a disre- | 
spect to the dead, even on the most bitterly 
cold days in winter when the road was as 
smooth as glass. It took nearly two weary, 
dusty hours to reach the burial place, and then 
the coffin ) 
placed on two chairs immediately beneath the 
pulpit. And while the church was filling Uncle 
Abe stood in front guarding the seats reserved 


for relatives, and every now and then urging | 


the people not to crowd the mourners—who, 
by the way, were expected to remain seated all 


through the service, never moving, bgga rs 
ing- | 


others stood up in singing or prayer. 
ing, reading, prayer, and singing again preceded 
the preaching, which lasted hearly an hour. 
As is usual, much reference was made to the 
virtues of the departed, and according to cus- 
tom, the very young preacher concluded by 
These remarks. 


addressing the mourners. 
though generally known as “speaking 
comfort to the mourners,” were simply 


a deliberate attempt to harrow up the feelings 


of the friends, and succeeded insomuch as Hope | 


Campton, Louie, and Bessie sobbed aloud and 
the Deacon burst forth in loud wailings. Israel 
| and Hiram buried their faces in their handker- 
chiefs and seemed to desire it to be understood 
that they were weeping. Calvin sat, looking 
dazed and tearful, at the showy coffin. Hulda’s 


face was red and swollen with much crying. | 


but she affected nothing. Ben's face was a 
study—his brow afrown, the heavy, black eye- 
brows almost meeting, so deep were the fur- 
rows, between which ran knotted muscles like 
heavy cords. His eyes, fierce and tearless, as 
he almost giared at the young preacher while 
| he dilated on the goodness and pious grace, of 
which everyone in the room knew a hundred- 





was carried into the church and | 


on the other, and as the old man raised his eyes 
trom the face of his dead wife to that of his 
eldest son, remorse came like a flood with the 
memory of those days when she, with Bennie 
in her lap, and he, young, dreaming hopeful 
dreams and sorine them both, had been 
happy. He wept bitter, bitter tears as he 
bent down to kiss the face that had never been 
turned against him in anger. Ben still stocd 
and panel at his mother, his lips rigid over his 
set teeth, his dilated eyes fixed on the face as if 
he would engrave forever on his memory those 
features with their angel smile. Uncle Abe 
silently twitched his elbow, and Ben leaned 
over and kissed the dead lips and the folded 
hands. He saw the toil stains on those scarred 
and bent fingers, and as he staggered away it 
seemed to him that God had inflicted as his 
punishment that he should never forget those 
bruised hands whose toil he had done so little 


to lessen. 7 
(To be Continued.) 





A Rival to the Krupp Gun. 





It appears from the results of tests made at 


| Christiana, Norway, that the De Bange gun is 


likely to prove a powerful rival of the famous 
Krupp weapon. The former guns have a cali- 
ber of 8.3 centimeters, and the number of shots 
fired, amounting to 1,000, have not affected the 
smallest trace of extension, the diameter, 
measured before and after the 1,000 shots, 
agreeing to the hundreth part of a millimeter. 


| The accuracy and range of the firing have also 


been entirely satisfactory. Some minor draw- 
backs in connection with the gun-carriages and 
the regulating screws, both of which suffered 
somewhat from the powerful recoil, have been 
removed, and those now used have stood the 
last 500 rounds without the least hitch, 
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speaker. Ben trembled, and now and again he 
felt as if his dizzy brain were whirling around 
and around, and often came the impulse to rise 
up. At last, as he felt he must speak to some 
one or else shriek aloud so overwrought were 
his nerves, a little hand was placed on his and 
Bessie looked up at him, her brown eyes with 
the deep shadows about them and the tear 
drops on the long lashes so full of tenderness 
end loving pity, that peace came to him asif a 
civine hand had touched him in benediction. 

Uncle Abe was unscrewing the lid of the 
coftin and talking at the same time, when Bes- 
sie took her hand away and Ben looked up. 

** Now then, them thet wants to re—view the 
re—mains kin come forra’d—them sittin’ on the 
east side first, an’ passin’ out the west 
door, an’ then them on the west side next 
all of yeh passin’ out t’ onct so 's 't give th 
mourners a chance t’ take a last look Yeh kin 
start now, it’s gittin’ late!” 

With this last hint that haste was advisable, 
Uncle Abe stood aside, screw-driver in hand, 
quizzically watching each face as it bent over 
the dead in curiosity or in grief. And when all 
the strangers had passed the family assembled 
around the poor old mother to say good-by to 
wept over them so often. Bessie and Louie 
then Israel and Hiram led them away. The 
Deacon stood on one side of the coffin and Ben 





EVERYBODY 





fold more than the presumptous and tiresome | 


the dear, patient face that had watched and | 


kissed the cold — in a passion of grief, and | age 
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TORONTO SATURDAY 


FOR TWENTY YEARS: 


A Story of Love and Life in England. 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, 


Author of ‘‘ Old Middleton's Money,” 


CHAPTER II, 


“So the great folk be coming to Castle again 
next week,” said old Gilbert Yorke to his son 
one morning early in August, 

George started and turned round quickly, 
Jooking so agitated and taken aback that even 
old Gilbert, whose powers of observation were 
blunted by old age now, could not but notice 
his trouble. :. 

** What makes ye look so skeart-like, boy?’ 
he said, shading his eyes from the sun with his 
thin, shriveled hand. ‘Have ye been thinking 
the earl would leave his moors and coppices 
free for ye and t’other young fellows to make 
free with this year? No, no! not he!” 

““Who told you they were coming, father?” 
asked ay = 

“Why, t’ head keeper there. He was down 
this way an hour ago, while you were over at 
the croft, boy, replied old Gilbert. 

**And who is coming—did he say, father?” 
asked George, breathlessly. 

“Who? Why, all, as far as I could gather ; 
the whole boiling of them, my boy.” And the 
old man laughed. ‘ My lord and his sister and | 
Lady Adelaide, and a score of men and maids; | 
and there’s a party of visitors to follow, and 
there'll be grand doings. Lady Adelaide’s a 
London beauty now, and has scores and scores 
of fine gentlemen after her. She'll make a | 

reat match—at least, so keeper's sweetheart, 
ady Adelaide’s maid, tells him.” 

‘“*She—a great match! What do you mean, 
father?” faltered George. 

“Why, it’s but natural, Georgie. She'll marry | 
a lord, like her father, for sure. What makes | 


| felts 


“Victor and Vanquéshed,” etc., etc. 


Germany, and there you will have to remain 
for the rest of your days, very likely.” 

** And why shouldn’t I go back to Yardlyly ?” 
cried Adelaide, her voice trembling. 

‘** Because I don’t choose !” shouted the earl, 
** You would be glad enough to resume your 
old hoydenish, harum-scarum life there, I dare 
say, hunting with the farmers and squires, and 
associating with men like Mansel and Yorke— 
men that you ought not to know,even. But 
I'll not have it. ‘*‘ Now, remember, Adelaide” 
—and the earl grew quite calm—‘“ I mean what 
I say ; so don’t be obstinate and go connter to 
your own interests in this matter.” 

Adelaide was white and trembling with 
mingled fear and anger; her father’s allusion 
to George Yorke had struck home. In one 
moment the difference between herself and 
George—the difference between George and the 
ae sreeeaied itself before her in all its re- 
ality. 

What should she do when it came to the 
point, and Almadale asked her to be his wife? 
Should she tell him the truth and beg him to 
keep her secret ? 

It might have been the best plan, for Alma. 
dale epee ry a generous heart; but Adelaide 

e would not have the courage to make 
such a confession. 

For the first time, she felt she would be de- 
graded in her own eyes. as well as in others, by 


| acknowledging herself to be the wife of George | 
| don’t know what I shall suffer till I get your 


Yorke, old Farmer Yorke’s son. 

Then came bitter regrets. She seemed to see 
the duke with changed eyes. If she had only 
been her own mistress, how gladly would she 
have accepted him! 





you look so queer? “I've not said anything 
foolish, have 1? My poor head’s not so strong | 
as it was ten years ago—I'’m aware of that,” | 
said Gilbert, doubttully, and looking inquiring. | 
ly into George's face. ‘‘It may be all Sarah's 
talk, too, you know. Serving maids be always 
long-tougued.” 

* Yes,” answered George, recovering himself 
with a sigh of relief, ‘‘it may be gossip, father, 
but, as you say, every one will expect Lady 
Adelaide to make a fine match—but she'll 
marry for love, father—not for money—and 
astonish them all, you'll see.” 

“Avy, ay! why shouldn’t she love him—a 
duke and a handsome young gentleman, too?” 
said Gilbert, with a feeble laugh. 

‘““Who are you talking of, father?” asked 
George, his heart almost ceasing to beat and a 
cold perspiration breaking out on his brow. 

** Why, the Duke, who, Sarah says, is making 
love to Ase young “ety I can’t remember his 
name now, Georgie; but it don’t matter,” said 
the old man, sinking into his armchair, as if 
tired of talking. 

George looked at him‘'with cold eyes and a 
hard-set mouth. 

‘““No; it don’t matter,” he said, and saun- 
tered out into the garden again, apparently 
caim enough, but feeling dazed and bewildered, 
and with a dull presentiment of trouble at his 
heart. 

Why 


had Adelaide never mentioned the 
duke! Why had she not written to tell him 
the day for their return was fixed? It was a 
long time since he had a letter from Adelaide 
at all—three weeks—and the last.note had been 
a short one. Was she beginning to forget him? 
Was she repenting of the step she had taken a 
year ago? 

Yes, it was almost a year ago, In a few 
weeks the anniversary of their wedding-day 
would come around, and Adelaide seemed fur- 
ther removed from him than ever. 

He groaned aloud as he walked aimlessly 
along across the moor and into the pine-wood 
beyond, and there, throwing himself down on | 
the dry brown carpet of fallen fir spikes, he 
covered his face with his hands in an agony of 
fear, grief and jealousy. * 

“They've been too much for her,” he thought. 
“That clever woman, her aunt, and her father, 
have made her forget me—have done all they 
can to turn her heart from me. But she is 
mine—mine—not theirs! And by heaven! if I 
find she is in danger—if I find they are robbing 
me of her heart—I will go to the Castle and 
claim her, take her away from their very midst. 
Ican doit. Ihave the power and the right! 
No man, not the earl himself, can take her from 
me.” 

A triumphant laugh that rang through the 
wood, broke from George. The sound half 
startled him; he got up and looked?carefully 
around. but no one was near. The great wood 
was sela@gm visited by any one, and he was 
alone. ‘Then he drew from an artfully-con 
trived secret pocket, a tiny letter-case, opened 
it and took from it a paper which he read over 
eagerly. 

It was a copy of the certificate of his marriage. 

“They cannot gainsay that,” he muttered, as 
he put it away again. ‘‘ But what is the use of 
her being bound to meif she does not love me?” 

He sat thinking of Adelaide jfor a long time ; 
and as he thought, his better nature resumed 
the ascendancy. Why should he doubt her? 
It was cruel and unjust. People would talk; 
men would—all unknowing that she was his 
wife—pay her attention. But what proof had 
he that she accepted these attentions willingly, 
or had ceased to care for him? No doubt Ade- 
laide had a difficult time of it, poor dear, and 
perhaps longed as much as he did for the day 
to arrive when she would be of age. 

And, to tell the truth, Adelaide had had far 
from a comfortable time of it of late with her 
father and aunt. When the earl saw that 
the Duke of Almadale was paying her serious 
attention he thought it his duty to say a few 
words on the subject to her. 

“Is Almadale coming to dinner to-night, 
Adelaide?” he asked one morning at breakfast. 

“I don’t know—lI believe so; Aunt Cicely 
arranges all that,” she answered, carelessly. 

“Hum! I've a word to say to you, Adelaide, 
about theduke. He is evidently in love with 

you. Remember he is the best match in Eng- 
nad ; and if he proposes to you it will be an 
10nor.” 

‘* Which, unless I like him a good§jdeal better 
than I do now, I shall decline,” replied Adelaide 
coldly. 

The earl started up, red with anger. 

” Heaven! Adelaide, you are enough to 
route a saint!” he cried, bringing down his 
fist with a thump on the table that made Lady 
St. Quentin. who had just entered, start | 
nervously. ‘Not like the Duke! Refuse him! | 
What do you mean? You seemed to like him 
weil enough yesterday at the St. Cyrils.” 

Adelaide blushed, half with anger, half with 
Shame, Lady Roche had been at the St. Cyril's. 
Her vanity would not allow her to repulse the 
duke and send him back to Elita’s side. She 
had treated him far more kindly than usual, 
and he had been so pleasant that for the first 
time she felt interested in him, and allowed 
to herself that “‘she might really have liked him 
if~if—" But in spite of that terrible “if” she 
kept him by her side all the evening, and Lady 
Roche had been obliged to leave without having 
exchanged half a dozen words with him. 

...!'m sure Adelaide,” put in Lady St. Quentin, 
that you found the duke very pleasant the 
other evening.” 

‘Perhaps; but one doesn’t marry a man be- 
cause he is pleasant,” she replied. 

‘**But the duke is much more than pleasant,” 
went on Aunt Cicely. 

“Perhaps. I haven’t found it out,” she 
answered sullenly. 

“Now, I tell you what it is, Adelaide.” said 
the earl, in a voice that made Lady St. Quentin 
shiver and Adelaide's blood run cold. “I can- 
not stand any more nonsense from you. Thisis 
my ultimatum: if the ease “eucyeens to you, 

and you refuse him, J shali take a chateau in 





He was handsome—handsomer than George 











‘*HaveI startled you? Didn't you see that I[ 
loved you? I have never loved really before, 
Adelaide. Do not repel me, for I swear never a 
woman shall have a more devoted husband 
than I will be to you.” 

Still there was no response, Adelaide con- 
tinued to sob bitterly. 

” awe do not ery; it makes me miserable,’ 
he said, really moved, and not a little puzzled 
at her behavior. ‘* There !—perhaps I have been 
too sudden; take a little time to think of it, and 
then, oh, be kind, be merciful, and tell me at 
least that I may hope!” 

Adelaide’s tears ceasedjand her spirits began 
to revive as she listened to the Duke's words. 
He would give her time—she would not be 
called upon to give a decided answer on the 
spot. 

“You are very good—very kind,” she whis- 
pered. 

* Then you do not refuse me?” he said eager- 
ly, seizing her hand, which this time she left in 
11s, 

‘** No, no; but you said—you promised to give 
me time,” she murmured. 

“And I will—I will.” he answered. “ You 
shall not answer me now: you shall 
ample time for consideration, and if you cannot 
love me Adelaide, I will go and make no com- 
Pee It shall be a secret between us if you 
wish.” 

Adelaide was delighted. She raised her facé 
from the sofa cushion, put back her disordered 
hair, and a smile parted her rosy lips. 

““How kind you are!” she said again, looking 
at the young man with such gratitude in her 
eyes, that he could not doubt but that she really 
felt as she spoke. 

He longed to take her in his arms then and 
there, but he dared not; he pressed the little 
hand to his lips, and though Adelaide tried to 
withdraw it, held it fast, and then she allowed 
it to lie quietly in his. 

“You will not keep me long in suspense, will 
you?” he said, pleadingly. *‘Oh, Adelaide, you 


answer!” 

*“We go to Yardly next week,” she replied. 
“ After we yet there I—” 

‘** Your father has asked me to Yardly for the 


| Shooting next month,” he broke in, excitedly. 


refined and cultivated, whilst George was badly | 
; then.” 


educated and rough-mannered ; rich and nobie, 
whilst George was poor and low-born. 

How foolish she had been! How she had 
ruined her life! And it was all her father's 
fault. Why had he neglected her so? 

However, it was too late to alter matters, her 
fate was fixed. Whatever came of it, she was 
George Yorke’s wife now. 

* Adelaide is not looking well,” said Lady St. 
— anxiously, to her brother, a fortnight 
ater. 

The earl smiled. 

“Ah! I understand. Almadale hasn’t pro- 
posed yet, and you think she is getting 
anxious?” 

The earl nodded. 

** At last I believe Adelaide has met her mas- 
ter,” he said. ‘‘I saw her blush and positively 
tremble when he spoke to her the other day. 
He'll propose soon, Cicely—in fact, I may tell 
= has spoken to me already on the sub- 
ject. 

Lady St. Quentin clasped her hands joyfully. 

“I told you she could make the best match 
= London, Hetherington; but will she—will 
she—” 

‘Will she accept him? Of course she will,” 
he replied, coolly. 

That afternoon the duke called. Aunt Cicely’s 
neuralgia was conveniently troublesome, and 
as good luck would have it, no other visitors 
arrived, so the two young people were left 
together. 

*“*You look tired, Lady Adelaide,” said Alma- 
dale, gently, observing how pale the girl's face 
was, and how nervous and anxious she seemed, 

“IT don’t think London agrees with me as well 
as the country,” replied Adelaide, wishing that 
someone would come in and break up the tete- 
a-tete between them. 

**Ah! you would like Almadale—my place in 
the north,” he said. ‘‘Some day, Lady Ade- 
laide, I hope it may be my happy fate to show 
it to you.’ 

And he entered into a long description of 
Almadale Park and its surroundings, and Ade- 
laide could not help thinking of the Manor 
Farm, her future home, as she talked. 

‘It must be lovely—beautiful!” she sighed. 
“‘T always thought Yardly the prettiest place 
in the world except Stiermont ; but Almadale 
must be more lovely still.” 

‘*Stiermont! I shall always like Stiermont,” 
said the young man with a slight tremor in his 
voice. ‘‘Ic is there we first met. Ah, I shall 
never forget you as I first saw you, when you 
came into the room where——” 

‘Where you were whispering with Lady 
Roche,” said Adelaide, coquettishly. 

The duke blushed like a girl. 

“IT will not deny my past follies,” 
in a low voice. ‘‘Until 1 met you, 


he said, 
Lady 


Adelaide. I thought Lady Roche the most 
beautiful woman in the world.” 
Adelaide blushed with pleasure. She dis- 


liked Lady Roche, and her heart swelled with 
triumph at the Duke’s words. Her vanity was 
immensely gratified. 

Almadale drew nearer to her. 

“I wish you could believe,” he went on, in 
the same tone, ‘‘that Lady Roche is nothing to 
me, Lady Adelaide. After knowing you for a 
day or twolI had no wish to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance any more. Have I not shown you 
so since ?” 

Adelaide smiled and her dark eyes shot a 
dangerous glance at the ques man from be- 
neath their longlashes. Her heart beat quickly. 
It was pleasant to be praised and flattered by 
the Duke of Almadale. His next words roused 
her to a sense of what was coming, and made 
her feel the danger and helplessness of her 
position. 

“T know pote would like the park,” he said. 
**As to me I was born there and lived there all 
my childhood. It is nearly perfect; there is 
only one thing it wants,” 

Adelaide was silent. 

“Can't you guess what that is?’ he said, 
gently. 

She shook her head. 

** How can I guess?” she faltered. 

“Tt wants a mistress, Lady Adelaide,” he 
answered. 

‘There are many ladies who would be glad 
to be mistress of Almadale Park,” she replied, 
quickly. 

‘*Perhaps ; you do me too much honor, Lady 
Adelaide. But there is only one—one woman 
in the world I would willingly see in such a 
position,” he replied. 

‘*Lady Roche, perhaps,” said Adelaide, 
coldly, but with an accent of pain in her voice 
that struck the Duke. 

He started ~ 

“Lady Adelaide, you are cruel!” he said. 
** And Lady Roche is—” 

* Ah, married!” she answered in a strange 
voice. ‘I had forgotten that.” 

**Tt is not Lady he, I would care to see 
Duchess of Almadale, even if she were un- 
married,” he answered. ‘* Will you never for- 
get my foolish infatuation in that quarter, Lady 
Adelaide?” 

‘It was foolish of me,” began Adelaide, blush- 
ing again. 
“ Ah, Lady Adelaide!” continued the youn 
man, growing more earnest and animated, 
**the lady I would wish to see my wife is far, 
far different from Elita Roche—far, far above 

her in everything.” 

Adelaide's bosom heaved, and her little foot 
beat impatiently on the floor. Oh, why would 
not Aunt Cicely come? 

“Tt is you, Lady Adelaide,” he said, gently; 


“you. ill you accept my hand—will you 
my inet 
e took her hand in his as he spoke; his 


touch startied her; she withdrew it hurriedly 
and, turning away burst into tears. 

“Lady Adelaide,” he said, in a pained voice, 
as she buried her faee in the sofa cushion 
‘“‘what have I done? Have I offended yout 
Cannot you accept my offer?” 

There was no reply. The duke continued, 


——— tsetse 





“Oh, Adelaide, let me know my fate before 


“ When—when you come down,” she faltered, 
hardly knowing what she said. 

** Not till then—a month nearly ?” he said, in 
a disappointed tone. ‘ Adelaide, do you think, 
then—is it because—because you cannot love 
me, you hesitate? If so, for pity’s sake tell me 
so at once; the terror of my life has been to 
wed a loveless wife.” 

The blood rose in a crimson flush to Adelaide’s 
face; she trembled in every limb. ‘“ That is not 
my reason,” she whispered ; adding bitterly, as 
it seemed to him, ‘‘ It would not be difficult to 
love you.” 

“‘Then why hesitate? Give me my answer 
now, Adelaide. Adelaide, you have given it 
me. If you can love me, what is there to pre- 
vent your being my wife?” 

And he put his arm round her. 

She drew back, as if terrified. 

‘‘Remember—remember your promise,” she 
said, warningly. 

He turned away with a sigh. His wooing 
was a far harder task than he had anticipated. 

‘*It’s rather hard on me,” he said, sadly ; ‘* but 
it shall be as you wish. I will try to wait, and 
be patient.” 

He held out both his hands to her. She took 
them mechanically, and he stooped quickly, 
and kissed her before she had time to avoid him. 

She sank, half fainting, on the sofa. 

*““You are not angry?” he began, as he saw 
her pallor. 

“No, no!” she returned. ‘‘But you must 
wait and be patient, as you said just now.” 

‘** Forgive me again ; I promise,” he said, 

And fora while they sat side by side—Ade- 
laide shy, troubled, and silent in a degree that 
surprised the duke. Then he rose and bade her 
adieu. 

*“*At any rate, if she marries me,I shall feel 
certain of her love. I like her all the better for 
not jumping at my offer, as many a girl would 
have done. How lovely she is! I never saw 
such eyes! I wish it were September, and she 
had promised to be my wife,” he thought. 

As to Adelaide, she sat dazed and _ half-stune- 
fied on the sofa, where the duke had left her, a 
prey to conflicting emotions—and there Lady 
St. Quentin found her an hour later. 

“*Is the duke gone?” she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Adelaide. 

** And—and—what?” began Aunt Cicely. 

Adelaide laughed harshly. 

‘*Well, I haven't refused him yet, aunt,” she 
said, and ran up-stairs to her room, 


(To be Continued.) 





oe 


Where the Day Begins. 





According to the way in which this arrange- 
ment is now carried out, the first land that the 
day dawns uponis Easter Island, about 260 miles 
west of the coast of Chili, South America. That 
is to say, the 2nd of July breaks here withina 
few hours of the lst having broken on the 
American coast to the east, and the two days 
run on alongside—the 2nd in Easter Island and 
places west, the first in all places on the Ameri- 
can continent. We may, therefore, realize this 
idea—that at 7:20 o’clock any morning of our 
lives in Great Britain, the next day is com- 
mencing on the world, and is to be found at this 
little island in the Pacific Ocean, whence in due 
course it will travel around tous. But to have 
thus the start of the world is not an unmiti- 
gated advantage to these islanders. Suppose 
one of them sails east to America, what is the 
result? He will find they keep the day there 
under a different date, and he will have to 
reckon one day in his calendar twice over to 
put himself right with their notions. On the 
other hand, if an American crosses over from 
east to west this wonderful magic line where 
the day begins, he will find the dates in this 
fresh part of the world are one in advance of 
him, and he must needs strike a day out of his 
calendar to keep up with the times. This fact 
was curiously illustrated in the case of Magel- 
lan, the Portugese captain who sailed round 
the world from east to west in 1522, and having 
crossed the magic line of ‘‘day’s birth” in his 
wanderings, his calendar became, of course, a 
day in arrear. The sailors were completely 
ignorant of this, and finding, on landing at 
home, that their Sabbath was falling on a Mon- 
day, they accused one another with tampering 
with the reckoning. It was not for some time 
that the true explanation was discovered.— 
Chamber’s Journal, 


7. 


Garments in Alexander’s Time. 





Writing of the wars carried on in Asia and 
India by Alexander tae Great, almost tour cen- 
turies fore the birth of Christ, Quintus 
Cyrtius frequently speaks about the purple 
and gold garments worn 4 the Persians and 
Eastern Asiatics. Among the many thousands 
who came forth from Damascus to meet the 
Greek general, Parmenio, numbers were so 
clad. ‘‘They wore robes splendid with gold 
and purple.” All over India the same fashion 
was followed in dress. When an Indian king, 
with his two sons, came to Alexander, the 
three were so arrayed. Princes and high 
nobility all over the East are called by this 
same author purpurati. Not only garments, 
but hangings were made of the same costly 
fabric. When Alexander wished to give some 
ambassadors a splendid reception, the golden 
couches upon which they lay to eat their meat 
were screened with cloths of gold and purple, 
and the Indian guests themselves were not less 
gorgeously clothed in their own national cos- 
tume, as they come “ wearing linen garments 
equally resplendent.” 





Shakespeare Not Much on Dress. 
Shakespeare says scarcely anything about 
dress. e can tell of Ophelia’s flowers but not 


of her finery when she was happy and splendid ; 
of Falstaff's untidy doublet "ta the men in 


have. 


NIGHT. 





buckram who multiplied so strangely in his 
narrative; and that handkerchief which 
wrought so much injury to the lovely lady 
wedded to the Moor, and the rich cloak in 
which Perdita was wrapt and Hamlet’s suit of 
sable—these are about all we know of. 





THE MARKET BULLETIN. _ 


Barley keeps about the same, 
No change in price of wheat, 
The price of Furniture is down 
At WALKER’S, on QUEEN STREET. 


Hogs show a slight improvement, 
While hay is rather quiet : 

The low price of clothes at WALKER’S 
Is causing quite a riot. 





Butter is still upon the rise, 
Eggs are scarce and small, 

And WALKER on his Household Goods 
Still makes the prices fall. 


The trade in STOVES is on the boom, 
CARPETS, BLANKETS, RUGS, the same ; 
At the Pioneer Payment Store, 
WALKER is the name. 


And so the market fluctuates— 
Prices sometimes up, then down ; 

But WALKER keeps the same all throngh— 
The cheapest man in town. : 


No matter how the markets go up, WALKER, the Uni- | 
versal Benefactor, keeps his prices away down, and can sell | 
you anything you require—from a drawing-room Suite toa 
Door Mat. | 

CARPETS, OIL-CLOTH, LAMPS, CROCKERY-WARE, 
STOVES, NOBBY SUITS, THICK OVERCOATS, JACKETS, 
MANTLES—all at spot cash prices, and will only ask you | 
for.a small payment down, the balance by WEEKLY OR | 
MONTHLY INSTALMENTS, to suit yourselves. j 

| 
| 
| 





WALKER’S 


WEEKLY PAYMENT STORES 


107} and 109 Queen St. West. 


C. P. LENNOX 
Rooms A and B Yonge Street Areade 


All modern improvements in filling and in- 
serting teeth. 


Roots of teeth preserved and crowned 
with artificial ones. | This operation does 
away with plates in the mouth. 


We are making teeth on Rubber, Celluloid, 
Gold and Platinum bases. Durable, life-like, 
and at the lowest remunerntive prices. 


We fill teeth with all materials used for the 
purpose, and guarantee them permanent. 


Any operation known to modern dentistry 
skilfully performed. 


TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 


Will shortly remove to their new 
premises, erected specially for the 
Laundry business, York Street, a few | 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 

















DIRECT IMPORTERS 


JAPANESE GOODS 


Are just in receipt of their 


Christmas 
Novelties. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 


VISITOUR STORE 


BEFORE MAKING YOUR 


HOLIDAY 
PURCHASES. 


ICHI BAN 


81 Yonge Street. 





CHILDREN’S 
Dresses and Costumes 


Children’s Coats. 
Dresses. 


Self-color Flannel Dresses. 
Dresses. 

Boys’ Kilt Suits, in Cloth, Velvet 
and Corduroy. 

Small Boys’ Suits, in Tweed and 
Velvet, Knee Pants. 


Boys’ Suits and Overcoats made to 


Fancy Flannel 


Plaid 


Order. 

Ladies’ Flannel Skirts, Scarlet and 
Gray. 

Ladies’ Dressing Sacques and 
Gowns. 


Ladies’ Print Wrappers, etc., etc. 


PAGE & PAGE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
206 and 208 Yonge Street. 





WHEATON & CO. 


17 King St. West, cor. Jordan, 


ee 





SCARF SALE. 


50 CENT SCARFS 


We show the Largest and 
Scarfs ever handled by 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS IN ALL LINES 


LOW FP 


WHEATON & CO. 


17 King Street West, corner Jordan. 


FOR 25 CENTS. 


Finest Assortment of New 
one house in the city. 


RICES. 











CORNER KING AND JOHN STREETS, 


Is Now Open.  Toronto’s Great Family Resort. Strictly First-elass. 





Special arrangements to families for the winter months. Table unsur- 
passed. Special terms to Commercial Travelers. 


C. L. VAN WORMER, Proprietor, 


meee 
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here may be seen any day at the society's 
rooms, where, though the doors are open to 
whosoever wills, free of charge, and where 
some really good pictures may be seen, one may 
wait for hours without seeing any faces but 
those of Secretary Jardine and his juvénile as- 


sistant. 
* 


Individually I fancy that artists here are 
much the same as elsewhere. Ability will 
always get to the front in art or any other bus- 
iness or profession. While there are numerous 
clever and capable Conadian artists who always 
seem to get along, there are others of the Bo- 
hemian brotherhood who possible understand 
sufficient of the technique of art to make a 
living as house, sign and ornamental painters. 
And surely it is infinitely more preferable to be 
such an one than to struggle on in starvation 
and gloom. 


* 


I have much more to say about the Ontario 
Society of Artists, but space is limited. 
JIMMIE REMBRANDT. 


P.S.—The Associated Artists received their 
friends Thursday afternoon and evening, in 
their rooms in the Yonge street Arcade. Of 
this next week. J. R. 

‘Again P. S.—I have just heard of a novel 
proposal for next spring. As I understand it, 
a number of ladies interested in art matters 
intend holding an art loan exhibition in the 
Granite rink, making it a week in old London. 
Local artists will arrange and paint the interior 
| of the rink to represent the streets or a street 
old London, and the pictures will be 
arranged to harmonize with the surroundings, 
real, “which,” said the dispatch, “‘is now on | so that a very little exercising of our imagin- 
exhibition in Toronto.” Nothing of the sort. | ative powers will carry us back to the days of 
It might have been, and would have been, were | long ago—how long I don’t exactly know, but a 
it not for the lukewarm manner in which the | few years one way or the other will not make 
people of Toronto encourage art. I referred to | much difference. This is all I have heard about 
this discouragement of native talent at some } jt so far. I do not know whether it 1s intended 
length a couple of weeks ago. ‘This blind | to have this in connection with the joint exhi- 
indifference has been the direct cause of the | bition of the Royal Canadian Academy and the 
non-exhibition here of this fine canvas. Ontario society, but inasmuch as their exhibi- 

tion will also be held in the Granite rink next 
spring, I presume it is. At any rate, I hope so. 


J. R. 





In reading a morning paper Monday I noticed 
a statement, contained in a telegraphed dis- 
patch from Montreal, that the two Montreal 
detectives, arrested there, had evil designs on 
Jules Breton’s famous picture, The Communi- | jp 
cants, owned by Sir Donald Smith, of Mont- 


The facts in the case are these. Some time 
ago the Ontario Society of Artists, through 
their secretary, Mr. Jardine, communicated 
with Sir Donald Smith to see what arrange- 
ments could be made for exhibiting the picture 
in Toronto. Sir Donald replied expressing his 
willingness to loan the canvas to the society, 





Chat From The ’Varsity. 





The presence of the lady undergraduates, 
who now number about thirty, has lost its 


provided the society would pay the cost of 
transportation and insure the picture for $75,- 
000. This, if the insurance lasted a month, 
would mean an outlay of some $300, aud, con- 
sidering the wretched manner in which the 
public has patronized the society's exhibitions, 
the society did not feel justified in making any 
such expenditure. As one of them remarked 
the other day, ‘‘Our efforts to educate the 
public in art have cost us enough already. If 
we brought that picture here it would be ata 
dead loss to us of, at the very least, half the 
money invested.” 
* 

The society has not too many resources. It 
receives an annual grant from the government 
of some $500, and what may be lumped as 
a like amount from its fifty more or less 
members, who pay an annual fee of $10 
each. The rent of the society’s rooms on 
King street west take $600 of this yearly, 
leaving a balance of $400 for running expenses, 
gas, fuel, etc., and the deficits on the annusl 
exhibitions, which deficits are of regular occur- 
rence, public patronage being so amazingly 
small, despite the fact that the society has 
hung some really good bits of brush work on 
the gallery walls. 

* 

I hear people say: ‘‘ But you forget the annual 
drawing at the Industrial Exhibition. See 
what a harvest the society reaps out of that.” 
This is a natural comment, because most people 
are impregnated with the idea that the money 
does go to the society. But it doesn’t The 
general understanding about this is a general 
misunderstanding. 
artists whose pictures are disposed of. 
fall an insufficient number of tickets were 
sold, but the drawing came off and the society 
was compelled to make good the shortage out 
of its somewhat limited treasury. Artists, 


unfortunately, are built very much as other | 
| themselves which appear in the new book. I 


human beings are. Despite the divine inspira- 
tions of scene and the harmonies of color 
which they produce, they have the same 
unbounded capabilities of disposing of bread, 
cheese and beer as those less favored mortals 
formed in a commoner mould, whose souls are 
not touched by artistic fire. To procure the 
bread and cheese they must sell pictures—that 
is, the most of them must. Some of them have 
means, and toy with art as a fickle pleasure. 
The great mass of them, however, are poor, 


struggling along as most of us are, God help 
us, and hoping for better days tocome. Those 
better days are usually a long time coming. 
They fly with laggard The artists 
could not wait for them for ever, and so, in | 
what I might almost cal! sheer desperation, at | 
the last this lottery scheme was adopted. It 
is very simple. The society buys the picture 
from the artist at a certain stipulated price 
and disposes of it for him. If the private | 
demand were suftlicient the scheme would | 
never haye been introduced, but the private | 
demand is so infinitismal, as I remarked be- | 
tore, that this means was adopted to help | 
along the toilers, 


wings. 


} 


* 


understood as advocating the gift distribution 
scheme. I am merely stating the case from the 
standpoint of the artists. Some of these days | 
I am going to take up this lottery question and | 
discuss it on what I consider its merits, and 
when I do that, I will print my opinion of the 
whole thing in the plainest and most emphatic | 
Anglo-Saxon at my command. I will say now, | 
however, that I really think the society, as | 
a society has a good deal 
of. Excellent exhibitions have been given— 
there was one last spring. It was opened with 
great eclat, and half fashionable Toronto 
thronged the rooms. It was a freeday. When, 
however, it came to buying tickets for admis- | 
sion the gallery was nearly deserted. When 
bandsome illustrated catalogues were got up 
they could not be sold, and finally the society | 
had to give them away to keep faith with ad- | 
vertisers. How little interest is taken in art | 


Now in all this I do not desire to be mis- 
| 


to complain | 








The money goes to the | 
Last | 


| on having a hearing. 


novelty so far that they appear to go in and out 
among us almost unnoticed, unless it be in the 
shy and furtive glances of the susceptible 
freshman. They haye taken little or no part 
beyond their own circle in the questions that 
have been throughout the term of main in- 
terest to university men. But who Knows all 
the secrets of this select portion of the under- 
graduate world? Occasionally glimpses reach 
us of doings that, I suppose, are expected not 
to go beyond the walls of their nicely-furnished 
room. Last year a society was formed with 
the orthodox title from the Greek alphabet, 
Kappa Chi, Tau Delta, or something of that 
kind. It was to be a branch of the longer- 
| established American society, and, in order 
that all arrangements might be duly made, a 


member was invited over. 
* 


Upon her arrival matters were conducted in 
a business-like way, and a secret society with 
quite a membership established. It is not 
| known definitely what the constitution is, 
though we may presume that there will be 
clauses relative to the abolition of all cook- 
books, the necessity of every member being 
able to repeat Mrs. Browning from cover to 
cover, to dote on Tennyson, to cultivate the art 
of wearing a winning smile and to be living 
examples of the fallacy of the popular idea that 
the maiden’s life in college is inseparabiy con- 
nected with blue stockings. Perhaps these 
suppositions of mine are too imaginative, but 
the form of initiation must have been very 
severe to evoke from one who underwent the 
| ordeal the reflection, ‘‘Ah! It wassolemn. It 
| gave me an idea of how one must feel just 
before getting married.” And she sighed. 


* 





The bedel and janitor have been togethera 
| great deal of late. It is now rumored that they 
are meditating plans of redress on the song 
| book committee for certain distant allusions to 





| am rather inclined to think that they are con- 
| gratulating each other on being thus immor- 
| talized. The professors have probably as much 
reason for resentment, but they appear to have 
recognized the honor that has been done them. 
* 
relish the verse in Kate 


The cops would 


Castleton’s song, written by a local newspaper 
| man, referring to the Varsity boys. I suppose 
| the effect will be that they will now shake 


hands with one another, as they both appear to 


have their weakneses, which, according to 


what the song suggests but does not say, lie in | 


the same direction. 
* 


The meetings of the Literary society are 
becoming unusually interesting. The old 
questions of freedom from the restraint of the 
college council, introduction of party politics 
for debate, liberty of discussion, moving down 
town, etc., are again being discussed with 
something of the old time vigor. The society 
seemed inclined to listen to the intimidating 
policy of the member who appealed to them, 
Would they like to have it published in the 
daily press that the society had adopted a reso. 
lution that virtually was a vote of censure on 


| the presidentof the college? The society should 


never be afraid to let people know what they 
are doing, nor, [ think, are they. Though the 
University is often misrepresented, still no one 
should expect that there will not be among us 
men with radical opinions, and who, like others 


who hold such opinions, will generally insist | 


The University is not 
altogether a radical hot-bet of treason, but this 


| is the age of discussion, and, as a society, we 
| emulate the age of Pericles in allowing all the 


right to express themselves, without holding 
over their heads the sword of public opinion. 
ToGa. 


oe 


Why He Drank. 


** Why do you drink so much ?” said a clergy- 
man to a hopeless drunkard. 

* To drown my troubles,” 

** And do you succeed in drowning them ?” 

** No, hang ’em! they can swim.”— Ex. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Grace’s Gossip. 


DEAREST Lizz1E.— 
For the last few days 
Ihave barely existed 
through a wretched 
cold I caught in that 
rainy weather last 
week, and really I 
feel so poorly now 
that I am _ scarcely 
equal to the task of 
writing to you. And 
indeed, dear, I have 
literally nothing to 
say. I have been no 
« place this week and 

have seen nobody, so 
that I am in the worst possible position in the 
world to tell you anything. ; 

I am trying to write cheerfully, dear, but 
really it is hard work when one is bothered 
with the blues as Iam. Nothing is more catch- 
ing than ‘tye dolefulle dumpes,” as Chaucer 
hath it; and this is one of the maladies that 
we need neither have nor give, if we are cheer- 
ful souls, but when one is laid up with a bad 
cold and is forced into the monotonous contem- 
plation of the uninviting walls of a sick room 
for days at a time, it is not at all easy to keep 
one’s spirits up. At least I know I find it so. 

By the way, did I tell you last week that 
Evelyn and Harry have gone south for a 
twelve weeks’ trip? Evelyn’s health is so 
poor that Harry thought change of air neces- 
sary, and last Monday they set off. Evelyn 
is so pleased at getting away from the 
worries of servants and housekeeping for two 
months and a half. She says she would be one 
of the happiest women in Toronto were it not 
for servants. Mrs. Fourstars is actually giving 
up her lovely house and going to live in a 
smaller one, because, she says, she need then 
keep only two servants. She has had five, and 
declares that they worry her out of her life, 
and make existence a penance instead of a 
pleasure, 

Did you see, some months ago, that a 
colonel’s wife committed suicide because of her 
worries with servants! Everywhere we go we 
hear the same complaints of incompetence and 
utter want of conscience on the part of domest- 
ics. Weare pretty well off with ourold Sarah, 
who keeps the rest in order, ruling with a rod 
of iron ;.but nearly all our friends are uncom- 
fortable, finding it impossible to obtain 
thoroughly good servants. What should you 
imagine is the reason of it? 

The following is a capital recipe for cheese 
fritters : 


Grate very finely three ounces of cheese. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a very stiff 
froth; throw the cheese into this, aading a 
little salt and pepper. Mix well and lightly by 
beating withafork. Take up dessert-spoon- 
fuls of the mixture and fry them in boiling lard 
until they become of a nice brown complexion. 
The fritters must be sent to table immediately 
they are cooked and eaten at once. 

Ever your loving cousin, 





GRACE, 





The Household. 


Any queries addressed to An Old Housekeeper, care 
Editor Saturpay Niaut, will be cheerfully responded to. 








While contributing my mite, in the shape of 
household recipes, etc., towards the columns of 
this decidedly novel publication, I wish to 
disclaim at the outset any intention of offering 
my readers anything in the way of—let me 
say,are-hash. These of a fastidious turn of 
mind may pronounce it rechauffe, nor have I 
any idea of reaping the brains of other far 
more experienced and prolific writers on the 
same subject ; but will give to those who care 
for such things nothing but original and well- 
tested modes, for the majority of which I am 
indebted to old family manuscript recipes, 
which, to my knowledge, have never been 
published. I shall endeavor to make all direc- 
tions sufficiently explicit as to be readily under- 
stood by the veriest amateur in the art of 
cookery, differing, in this point, at least, from 
the majority of writers of ** choice recipes,” the 
more important details of which are often left 
to the imagination of their readers. 

* 

Once upon a time—how long ago, it seems— 
I had an ancient relative who was justly cele- 
brated for her skill in culinary preparations. I 
was an ardent admirer (and consumer) of her 
many delicious compounds, and, in my youthful 
aspirations, desired to follow in her footsteps. 
But did she meet my praiseworthy efforts half 
way? Notshe. She never gave me a recipe in 
my life that I could follow. This is how it used 
to be, “ Aunt, how do you make that pud- 
ding?” or whatever it might be. ‘‘ Well, my 
dear, you just take so much flour and butter, 
ete.” *“*But how much?” “Oh, about as much 
as you would think sufficient for a pudding of 
that size,” and soon. When it came to a ques- 
tion of the length of time for cooking, the 
answer invariably was, ‘‘ Well, my dear, just 
till you think it is done.” This was exasperat- 
ing to say the least, to one with a thirst after 
knowledge, and I became firmly convinced 





that it was what nowadays we should call 
‘one of her fads” not to tell anybody how she 
did things. Looking back upon her through 
the haze of many years I can be more charit- 
able, for I know now that she couldn’t have 
given ‘‘chapter and verse” correctly, for the 
sole reason that she had no method. She did 
everything by guess work, and, being a born 
cook, she never made a mess of it. But it isn’t 
given to everyone tu be a born cook, and so, for 
the benefit of those young housekeepers who 
need a little help from older brains, let me 
begin my work by contributing towards the 
menu of one of the Sunday evening suppers 
they are so fond of giving. 


CREAM CHICKEN, 

Have two large young chickens cleaned and 
trussed. Steam for one hour and a half, and 
set aside till wanted. For the sauce, put into 
one quart of cream half a large Spanish onion 
chopped,one teaspoonful each of dried marjoram, 
basil thyme and savory, tied securely in a little 


| muslin bag, half the rind of one lemon, one 


bunch of parsley, one fourth teaspoonful mace, 
ditto of white pepper; cook in a double boiler 
till the cream is strongly flavored; strain and 
stir into it two heaping tablespoonsful of fine 
white flour, previously mixed to a smooth 
cream with a little cold milk; return to the 
stove, and stir it continually till thick as cus- 


| the other day I 


tard : do not add salt tillquitecold. At serying 
time add a handful of finely chopped parsley, 
and dip each chicken into the sauce, so that it 
may be thoroughly coated with it. Arrange on 
your dish, and pour over the remainder. 
Garnish with little rolls of ham, or tongue, 
pounded to asmooth paste and rolled into small 
balls, and parsley. If preferred the chickens 
“may be carved into convenient pieces, which 
dip separately into the sauce, and pile high 
with the inferior joints at the bottom. 


WINTER SALAD. 

One can tomatoes, one quarter of a Spanish 
onion (grated), three heads of celery ; with a 
silver fork pick out the solid tomato, draining 
as much as possible from the liquid ; chop the 
celery extremely fine and mix all lightly to- 
gether in a bowl and cover till required for use. 
For the dressing, beat three eggs light and add 
one salt-spoon of salt, ditto white pepper, one 
‘tablespoon of made mustard, a speck of ca- 
yenne and a small half-cup of malt vinegar ; 
cook over steam till as thick as honey, stirring 
constantly. Pour into a bowl till ready to 
dress the salad, when add gradually, five table- 
spoonsful of best olive oil and a cup of thick 
cream ; sour cream is best if not too stale. 
Mix a few spoonsful of this dressing with the 
tomato, etc. ; first being careful to drain off the 
liquid which will have accumulated. Arrange 
in salad bowl, and just before serving pour 
over the remainder and garnish with the pret- 
tiest of the celery tops. 

FRENCH POTATOES, 

Choose large, smooth-skinned potatoes of 
equal size ; bake an hour, or according to size ; 
cut them in halves and carefully remove the 
mealy part; mash this well, with a cupful of 
chopped parsley ; pepper and salt to taste and 
sufficient cream, or milk, and butter to make 
it rather moist; beat with a silver fork till 
light and creamy and fiil the skins, putting the 
halves together as before. Wrap in a clean 
cloth, and an hour before wanted for table put 
them on (in the cloth) to steam. Dish in a 


folded napkin. 
NOTES. 


I buy my cream from my butter-man at 25 
cents a quart—just half what is charged at a 
confectioner’s. 

If you have no home-dried herbs, buy those 
put up in bottles by Crosse & Blackwell, and 
see that they are kept tightly corked. 


The best canned tomatoes I know of are | 


those put up in Stamford, Ont., by the Brooks 
Canning Company. They are almost all solid 
tomato—very little of that watery juice so 
often seen. AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


—- 


A Burning Shame. 





«+I ama,. 
‘Henry Clay’ 
from Havana, 

so they say, 
and I cost the 
man who's 
smoking me a 
quarter; and he = 
does enjoy me so 
for a moment— 
then I glow with 
a fiery indigna- 
tion, as I ought 
’ter. For, as soon 
as I commence 
burning sweetest 
of incense, comes 
a “cabbage leaf” 
that from me must 
be lighted, and a 
custom strange de- 
mands that I lose 
in dirty hands all 
my pearly ash and 
have my flavor 
blighted. Thena 
stinking cigarette 
for politeness’ 
sake I get,thena 
nasty pipe my 
spark of life dis- 
patches, ’til de- 
filed and partly 
burned, by my 
wretched own- 
er spurned, I 
lay sacrificed 
instead of 
handy 
match- 
es. 


~~ > 


One Thing a Woman Can’t Do 





The fact is there is lacking the wrapping 
faculty in a woman's arm. She can by no device 
control this freak of nature. She may be able 
torun a convention, tie a love-knot and select 
material for any sized bundle, but she can’t tie 
one up. There are charming young ladies who 
make beautiful presents and tie them into such 
uncouth bundles as to make the recipient blush 
when he gets it. Hand-painted and altogether 
exquisite Christmas articles or birthday cards 
come enveloped in tattered striped paper out of 
a raisin or candle box. ‘The friend of the 
writer is recalled who is very artistic. She 
likes old things. Her kind reminders come at 
each holiday, each birthday. The wrappings 
are wrinkled and worn, soft darning yarns 
take the place of wasted twine, and knots of 
considerable prominence occur in the cord 
where a strong one is used. In a large dry 
goods house the cashier, clerks, accountants 
and buyers are women, but it takes boys to 
wrap up and tie up the various articles decreed 
by fashion for feminine attire. This trifling in- 
capacity in woman is a hopeful sign of the 
postponement, at least, of the new Utopia, and 
tacks a small premium on masculine gallantr 
and skill in small matters.—Nashville 
American. 


——~ 


Getting Along Very Nicely with Her Neighbors’ 





“Ts that family that has moved in next door 
neighborly?” asked one Sioux Falls woman of 
another. 

“Yes, they appear to be. They've borrowed 
flour of me twice, tea once and sugar three 
times. Then they have got our coffee-mill. and 
one tub, and the hatchet, and two lengths of 
stovepipe, and the baby carriage, and the wo- 
man empties all her slops over the fence in our 
back yard, and I see her coming across now to 
hang her clothes on our line.” 

‘**T shouldn't think you would like to have 
oom, borrow things so much and act quite so 

ree. 

**Oh, I don’t worry much about it. We have 
got their mop, and about half of their dishes. 
and their rolling pin, and washing machine, and 
rrowed ten sticks of wood 
from them, and each afternoon our bired girl 
pete on better clothes than the woman has toher 

‘+k and walks up and down on the sidewalk, 
and to-night I’m going to put out poison for 
their dog. Oh, we're getting along very nicely 
and think they are going to be very pleasant 
neighbors, This always was a splendid neigh- 
borhood—Chicago Herald. 








T. EATON & CO. 


190 YONGE STREET. 


——__ 


CHEAP IS THE WORD.—YEs, CHEAP Is 
THE MOST ATTRACTIYE AND EFFECTIVE WORD 
IN BUSINESS, AND THE MERCHANT WHOSE 
SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES IN TRADE, BUSINESS 
TACT, AND MERCANTILE GENIUS ENABLES HIM 
TO OFFER GOODS OF EQUAL QUALITY FOR LESS 
MONEY THAN ANY ONE ELSE, HAS, OR SHOULD 
HAVE, AT LEAST THE INSIDE TRACK IN THE 
GREAT RACE FOR BUSINESS. Now IT Is A WELL 
KNOWN FACT THAT T. EATON & Co. SELL THE 
BEST GOODS AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICEG.. 
BEING RENOWED THEN FOR NAMING THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE MARKET FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY, AND ANTICIPATING THE VERY NEAR 
APPROACH OF THE Joyous HOLIDAYS AND THE 
PLEASANT EXPECTATIONS OF ALL IN CONNEC- 
TION THEREWITH, WE WISH YOU ONE AND ALL 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, AND CORDIALLY INVITE 
AN INSPECTION OF our Honmay OFFERINGS, 
WHICH MANY DELIGHTED VISITORS HAVE BEEN 
PLEASED TO SAY ARE WORTH A LONG PILGRIM- 


AGE TO SEE. 

SLIPPERS.— NoTHING SCARCELY IS MORE 
WELCOME FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT THAN A 
PRETTY AND COMFORTABLE PAIR OF SLIP- 
PERS ; AND WE WANT EVERY LADY WHO MAY 
CONTEMPLATE BUYING A PAIR, TO KNOW THAT 
OUR GREAT STOCK INCLUDES THE FINEST AND 
MOST ELKGANT SLIPPERS FOR LADIES AND 
YouncG MIssEs, AMONG WHICH ARE A LIBERAL 
QUANTITY OF THE RAREST AND MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL EFFECTS. GIRLS’ SLIPPERS, Boys’ S.Ip- 
PERS, DAINTY AND SUBSTANTIAL BABY SHOEs, 
EASY SHOES FOR MOTHERS AND RESTFUL Foot- 
GEAR FOR ELDEBLY MEN AND NEVER-FORGOT- 
TEN GRANDMA; MEN’s SHOES, WOMEN’S 
Suors, GiIRLs’ SHOES, Boys’ SHOES, AND CHIL- 
DREN’S SHOES, IN EVERY STYLE, SHAPE AND 
AND COLOSSAL STOCK 
IN THE CITY, AND 


QUALITY. A GRAND 


THAT IS SECOND TO NONE 
AN ALLURINGLY HANDSOME SHOWING OF “‘LIT- 
TLE MEN'S” Rep Top Boots, THAT'LL MAKE 


YounG CANADA FEEL AS PROUD AS A 


PREMIER. 

HANDKERCHIEFS—A ComMPLetE DEPART- 
MENT FILLED WITH A DAZZLING ARRAY OF THE 
Most CHARMING PATTERNS OF CHEAP AND 
GorGkous STYLES. KNOWING THAT THE KER- 
CHIEF IS A VERY POPULAR ARTICLE FOR XMAS 
PRESENTS, WE WERE CAREFUL AND PAINS- 
TAKING IN OUR SELECTION, AND VISITORS WILL 
FIND IN OUR ENORMOUS ASSORTMENT MANY 
EXQUISITE PARISIAN AND OTHER REALLY 
SELEcT DEsIGNS—FANCY BORDERED AND ALL 
HEM-STITCHED. 


HOSIERY—AN IMMENSE DISPLAY THAT'S SO 
REMARKABLE IN MANY RESPECTS IT’LL AMAZE 
you--PLain, FANcy STRIPES, PRETTY CHECKs, 
FINE ENGLISH-MADE, REAL FRENCH-WOVEN, 
Brest MERINO, STYLISH BALBRIGGAN, Dainty 
SILK-EMBROIDERED—AND ON OUR COUNTERS 
You’LL Finp a LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
HOSIERY, AND A FEW PAIRS WOULD MAKE 
INEXPENSIVE AND APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


Now DURING THIS FESTIVE SEASON FRIENDS 
CALL UPON ONE ANOTHER MUCH OFTENER THAN 
AT OTHER SEASONS OF THE YEAR, AND BEVERY 
GOOD HOUSEWIFE LIKES TO MAKE HER HOME 
LOOK ITS BEST. WHAT MORE BEAUTIFUL SIGHT 
THAN NICE LACECURTAINS, WE HAVE THEM IN 
ALL THE LATEST PATTERNS, AND HUNDREDS OF 
DIFFERENT KINDS. OvuR LACE CURTAINS 
CoRNICE POLES AND RINGS DEPARTMENT IS ONE 
OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF OUR HOUSE, 
AND OUR PRICES ARE ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
FEATURES OF THE COUNTRY. 


WHITE GOODS.—Sucu as ToweE Ls, Da- 
MASKS, NAPKINS, TABLE COVERS, SHEETINGS, 
ETC. BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED THEY ARE 
HERE AND IN THE SAME QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
AS ALL OTHER GOODS OF WHICH THIS HOUSE IS 
NOTED FOR, BE LIBERAL AS YOU CAN WITH 
PRESENTS BUT DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR OWN 
HOME COMFORTS. 


DRY GOODS, ENGLISH BROADCLOTHS, 
Twists, CAMEL’s Harr, HomMEspuns, HENRI- 
ETTA CLOTHS, FRENCH AND AMERICAN CASH- 
MERES, ALSO SOME BEAUTIFUL COMBINATION 
DREss PATTERNS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENTS ; PRICES THE SAME AS EVERYTHING ELSE 
IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 


BOXES For CoLuars, Currs, &c. A DIs- 
PLAY THAT OUTSHINES "EM ALL. EVERY NEW 
CONCEIT THATS OUT WILL BE FOUND HERE, 
AND IN LARGE AND LIBERAL QUANTITY. 
FanciruL TOILET CASES AND QUAINT IDEAS 
FOR THOSE LOOKING AFTER ‘‘SOMETHING DIF- 
FERENT,” UNUSUAL. FINE LEATHER AND 
Rich PiLusH Boxes, LINED WITH SILK AND 
SATIN, ANY OF WHICH WOULD MAKE A USEFUL 
AND LASTING PRESENT. HANDKERCHIEF AND 
GLOVE Boxes; TRAVELING, CLUB AND LEATHER 
BaGs, SATCHELS, VALISES, TRUNKS, &c., AT 
PRICES MUCH BELOW REGULAR RATES. 


IN THE BASEMENT WILL BE FOUND A PER- 
FECT WONDERLAND. EVERYTHING YOU CAN 
THINK OF, FROM A JUMPING JACK TO AN ELE- 
GANT Set oF Toots, Toys For THE Baby, Toys 
FOR THE STOCKING AND PRESENTS FOR THE 
GIRLS AND Boys. Douis, Dott HEADS, AND 
Dott Bopies, CHAIRS, MECHANICAL Toys, 
Drums, ALPHABETICAL BLocks, BALLs, BEARs, 
Dogs AND ANIMALS WITH NATURAL HAIR, 
Books, JAPANESE Goops, Dott BasBy CarR- 
RIAGES, TRUNKS, BuREAUS, BEDSTEADS, TOOL. 
Boxess, Monry SAres, SWINGs, ETC, 


ANY PART OF THE STORE YOU MAY CHANCE 
UPON IS AGLOW WITH THE HOLIDAY BRIGHT- 
NEss, A FULL LINE HELPS THE ANSWER, WHAT 
SHALL THE PRESENT BE ? 


T. EATON & CO. 


190 to 196 Yonge St. 10 to 124 Qeeen St. W. 
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Among the Clubs. 





THE CRICKETERS’ BALL. ~ 


The annual ball of the Parkdale Cricket Club. 
was held in the Masonic hall, Parkdale, on 
Thursday evening last. It was one of the 
largest and most successful the club has yet 
given. The hall was handsomely decorated, 
and nothing was left undone to promote the 


comfort and enjoyment ot those who attended. 
Among those present were Lt.-Col. and Mrs, 
Otter, Lt.-Col., Mrs. and the Misses Gray, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Langmuir, Mr. A. and Miss 
Langmuir, Major and Mrs. R.. B. Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Atkinson, Chev. and Mrs, 
A. M. Gianelli, Dr. Carey, Major and Mrs. 


Leigh. Dr. and Mrs. Lynd, Major and Mrs, 


Mead, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Macdonell, Messrs. 
and the Misses Macdoneli, Mr. and Mrs. 
A, P. Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. R. Macdonald, 
Lieut. Sears, Capt. and Mrs. Thompson, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Duggan. On account of the 
great demand for SATURDAY Nicur the last 
forms have to be sent to press too soon to pre- 
gent a more extended notice of the pleasant 
affair this week. 
THE MERRY CANOEIST. 

Although canoeing is over for the season for 
the majority of the members at least, some of 
them will take advantage of the smallest piece 
of open water through the winter on which 
they will launch their Isabel, Una, Madge, 
Modjecke, Werra, etc., with the island park 
for their destination. 

When not canoeing they will be snowshoeing. 
The snowshoe club in connection witb the 
canoeists was organized last winter. At a 
recent meeting the officers elected for the 

resent season were: D. B. Jacques, captain; 

Vv. A. Cooke, whipper-in; A. Shaw, secretary. 
They will tramp twice a week, Wednesday 
evening and Saturday afternoon, going into the 
country fourteen or fifteen miles. 

A ——e for the election of Canoe club 
officers was held last Wednesday evening, when 
these gentlemen were elected: Commodore, 
J. L. Kerr; vice-commodore, D. B. Jacques ; 
rear-commodore, W. G. Mackendrick ; secretary- 
treasurer, A. Shaw; regatta committee, D. B. 
Jacques, A. C. Anderson and Colin Fraser. 

In the retiring secretary, Mr. Geo. Sparrow, 
the club lost a hard worker. 

The annual meet of the northern division of 
the American Canoe Association will be held 
at Lake Couchiching, commencing July 23 and 
ending August 4, 1888. No more convenient or 


ouchiching, at the head of Lake Simcoe. 
Orillia will be the headquarters, although the 
camp will be on Horseshoe Island. hese 
meets are gaining in favour year by year, 
especially among ‘‘our dear girls,” many of 
whom will be seen at the meets sporting 
around in their own canoes with as much con- 
fidence in themselves as the oldest canoeists of 
the opposite sex. 

Muskoka will be a dead place next season, 
everybody having decided to go to Lake Couch- 
iching. Even Mr. Hugh Neilson, of our club, a 
Muskoka fiend, has decided in favour of it. 

The Tammany Hall Boat club members will 
give a supper the end of this month, to which 
they have invited some of their old friends of 
the Toronto Canoe Club. 

ee 


Out of Town. 





LONDON, 


It was not the gallant coachman this time! 
It was only the plain ordinary, every day 
“hired man” that Miss Jessie Palmer ran 
away with in the States the other day. The 
accounts of the elopement caused quite a sensa- 
tion here, as the American papers stated that 
Miss Jessie was lately a pupil at Hellmuth 
Ladies’ College, London. hes. E. N. English, 
principal of the college, on being questioned as 
to the truth of the report, said he had carefully 
examined the college register for such a name 
but could not find it, nor was the lady known 
toany of the teachers or students. 


‘The third of the Cinderella Club's parties was 
given last Thursday evening at the residence of 
Mrs. M. Heaton, when a very pleasant evening 
was spent. The music was by one of the local 
Italian bands, and conduce greatly to the 
pleasure of dancing. It is an unusual thing to 
see the men turn out so well, but on this 
occasion there was certainly a surplus, as many 
of them could not get dances. 

The Opera House was closed all the week, 
and I hope the orchestra have made use of the 
time to practice a little and learn to play in 
time and tune. The entr’ acte music is simply 
unbearable at times, and the discords are 
enough to not only “‘split the ears of the 
groundlings,” but to set the teeth of the ordin- 
ary mortal on edge for the rest of the evening. 


London is not a particularly musical place, 
and the opportunities to hear good music are 
notmany. A rare treat is in store for those 
who attend the Young Men’s Liberal-Conserva- 
tive Club concert on Thursday. The concert is 
given by the Detroit Philharmonic Club, 
assist ec Miss Ella Cole, of Buffalo, and Mr. 
John Williams. Mr. G. B. Sippi, of London, is 
to be the accompanist. 

The Young Liberals, or the middle-aged 
gentlemen who constitute that club, also in- 
tend giving a performance, but they do not aim 
at anything classical. They are going in for 
“burnt cork” and that sort oe thing, and 
‘ntend giving a minstrel show very soon. 
understand they are now at work resuscitatin 
the fossil remaius of some ancient jokes an 
petrified puns. Quite a revival of medieval 
humor is expected on this occasion. 

Mr. J. B. Kilgour has been promoted from 
the position of assistant accountant of the 
Merchants? Bank, Montreal, to that of account- 

ht here, 


Mr, Harry Gates, ef the Bank of Montreal, 
has been away for several weeks on his vaca- 
tion, Mr. Gates has been visiting in Chicago 
and other points in the west. 


Mr. C, J. S. Lang has retired from the British 
Bank, and will sail for England in a few days. 
Cis reported that Mr. Lang has had a large 
fortune left him by an uncle who died lately. 
JIM THE PENMAN, 


WOODSTOCK, 


A party of twelve drove over from here to 
Ingersoll’ last Friday evening to attend the 
charity ball there. The drive was a most en- 
Joyable one, as “every lassie had her laddie,” 
no one having to sing the doleful refrain of 
‘None they say hae I,” and the air rang with 
Songs and laughter. The ball was a great suc- 
cess in every way. A _ bountiful supper was 
Supplied by the ladies and music furnished by 
the London harpers. 

On Monday evening last as Mrs, Charles and 
Miss Minnie Hood were driving in from Inner- 
kip, their horse became unmanageable at sight 
of a train and backed into a deep ditch, up- 
Setting the carriage and depositing its fair oc- 
Cuvants, driving box, robes, and all on the hard? 
unsympathetic ground. By the time the ladies 
realized their position and found no bones 
broken, they scrambled to their feet and looked 
about for the horse, but all that was to be seen, 
or rather heard of him, was the ‘’Ammer, 
ammer on the ‘ard ’igh road” of his hoofs as he 
Sped into the darkness. Gathering up the 

ebris they proceeded to the first farm house, 
Where they disburdened themselves of their 
humerous encumbrances, and wearily turned 
their faces hoyheward, a gooa mile’s tramp, 
made more /difficult by the state of the 
hard country roads and increasing darkness. 
This ought to be a lesson to ladies who think 
they can drive, not to venture near railway 
tracks, until they have acquired more tully the 
art of holding the ribbons, 

The amateur company with two professionals 
at its head has postponed the first performance 
of the Bells of Corneville, owing to some of the 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. if 
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soloists not being sufficiently up in their roles 
to appear in public. The Aamirer, whose 
letter appeared in last week's Sentinel-Review, 
made a mistake in affirming that this opera 
has never been attempted by amateurs before, 
as it will be remembered the Harmony Club 

roduced it a year or two ago in Toronto, and 
it has also been given by amateurs in Toronto. 

Mr. Jack Patterson has returned from his 
three weeks’ holiday. and everyone is glad to 
see his cheery face again. 

Whist seems to be the rage at present. 
Woodstock has already two clubs that meet 
every weck, one called the St. James club and 
and the other, I believe, is to bear the name of 
St. Patrick, though why this name has been 
chosen I cannot say. , 

INGERSOLL. 


There is very little stir in social circles here 
at present, owing, no doubt, to the near ap- 
proach of the holiday season. With the excep- 
tion of the annual charity ball and the first of a 
series of assemblies to be given by the young 
men, there has been nothing of note to record, 
There have been afew small evening parties, 
but everybody seems to be hanging off until 
after the ew Year. Progressive euchre 
parties have been predominant, but the craze 
is giving its last dying kick, and will ere long 
be relegated to the oblivion it richly deserves. 

The young men of the town propose giving 
a series of assemblies this winter. The first 
of the series was given recently, and was a 
decided success. here were about eighty 
— reeset, including several from Tilson- 

urg, oodstock and London. The Italian 
harpers from London furnished the music. 
The arrangements were excellent, and reflected 
great credit on the committee men, who were 
Messrs. George L. McDonald, W. A. Smith, A. 
B. Casswell and W. L. Sutherland. 

The annual charity ball was held oa the 9th. 
It was attended by alarge and select crowd, 
and was the best we have had for some years. 
There was a large number present from Wood- 
stock and surrounding towns. Great credit is 
@ue Messrs, Dickson and Secord for their 


‘‘Why,surely,” replied the astonished mother ; 
“don’t you think it a pretty little thing?” 

“Pretty enough; but it doesn’t eat with a 
fork,”—Binghamton Republican. 


HARRY WEBB'S 
WREEKLY WILL SELL FOR 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S) WEEK OF DEC. 19 


HOLIDAYS 3 
TO 


STUDENTS, TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


ON CERTIFICATE PLAN, 


Round Trip Tickets at Fare and a Third 
Good going Dec. 15th to 31st, and to return up 
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From 447 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





The Largest and Best-fitted Establishment 
of its kind in Canada. 


MATINEES 





TUESDAY, 


“‘There’s nothing so successful as success.” 

To be successful every business man must be 
on the alert. The tightness of the money mar- 
ket, the close competition in all business enter- to Jan. 20th, 1888. 
prises, urges each one to get to the top, and Be ‘ é 
stay there. How is this to be accomplished? AND TO THE PUBLIC 
Why, by keeping the best goods, employing the | Good going Dec. 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th. Good to | 
best skilled labor and by being content witha return up to Jan. 4th, 1888, at Reduced Rates. 
moderate profit, thus doing a good business and 
turning the money over rapidly. 

We import our goods from the best American 
and European markets for manufacturing pur- 
poses, cheap for cash. We also have a weak- . . 
ness for telling the ladies where to go for R d d M 
information as to selections of the choicest Ca Ings all uUSIC 
kinds of refreshments for the breakfast, dinner 


times to aid. the ladies (by ow experience) in | COLLEGE ST. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WEDNESDAY, 
and SATURDAY 


Full particulars at all offices of the Company. 


AN EVENING OF 


AN IDEAL AMERICAN PLAY 


AT THE 






















efforts to make the affair a success, 


The pos men propose to give their second 


assembiy about the 15th of January. UNo. 


Railroad Chatter. 








The annual ball and supper of Toronto Divi- 
sion No. 17, Order of Railroad Conductors, 
will be held at Shaftesbury Hall, Monday even- 


ing. January 2. 


Mr. Wm. aan? of the C, P. R., who has 

away’s secretary for some 
time past, has signed to accept a position as 
priyate secretary for Mr. George E. Allen, 
ilway, with 


been Mr. W. R. Cal 


General N. P. A. of the Erie 
headquarters at Buffalo. 


Mr. W. C. Rinearson will leave for Cincinnati 
January 1, to be assistant G. P. A. of the N. Y. 
P. & O. division of the Erie Railway. Mr. Geo. 
E. Allen will succeed him as general northern 


passenger agent at Buffalo. 


A new Southern Pacific coach leaves Chicago 
daily on the 12 o'clock noon train of the Chicago 
and North Western Road, and runs through to 
San Francisco without change. It will carry first 
and third class passengers. Passengers by the 
same route can also obtain Pullman sleeping 
cars between Council Bluffs, San Francisco 


and Los Angelos. 


For students and teachers going home for 
Christmas vacation, the C. P. R. will issue 


return tickets from Toronto to local stations at 
a fair and athird from Dec. 15 to Dec. 31. good 
until Jan. 20. The public will also receive re- 
duced rates. 

Mr. C. Sheehy, Canadian Passenger Agent 
of the Wabash Railway, was in town this week 
to meet C. M. Hays, general manager, M. 
Knight, general freight agent, and F. Chandler, 
general passenger agent of the Wabash Rail- 


way, who were to pass through Toronto in a 


special car en route to Montreal and the east. 





Officers Elected. 





At a stated meeting of Canada Council, No. 
612, Royal Arcanum, held in Shaftesbury Hall, 
Thursday evening, the following officers were 
elected for 1888 : 


J. G. Howarth, Regent. 

John Firstbrook, Vice-regent. 

Cc. P. Lennox, Orator (re-elected). 

Robert Awde, Past Regent. 

John J. Thompson, G.T.R., cor. King and Yonge streets, 
Secretary (re-elected). 

E. H. Woolley, 84 York street, Collector (re-elected). 

J. L. Curry, Chaplain (re-elected). 

H. M. Stevenson, Guide. 

L. S. Levee, Warden, 

A. Roberts, Sentry. 

W. Westbroom, Pianist. 

Geo. Moir, A. Ogden and 8. W. Hickson, Trustees. 

James Brandon, Representative to Grand Council. 

Thos. Purdon, Alternate Representative. 


Fidelity Tent, No. 13, Knights of the Macca- 
bees, has elected officers for the year as fol- 
lows: 

Sir Knight E. H. Woolley, Past Commander. 
- J. W. Hickson, Commander. 
“ Jno. J. Thompson, Lieut.-Commander. 
a M. M. Whitecraft, Finance Keeper. 
+ L. S. Levee, Record Keeper. 
ve J. L. Curry, Prelate. 
n H. M. Stevenson, Sergeant. 
# S. D. Stone, First Master of Guards. 
* Alf. Roberts, Second Master of Guards. 
” C. Turver, Master-at-Arms. 
* John Russell, Sentinel. 
a — Michaud, Picket. 





A Coming Concert. 





An evening of reading and music will be 
given at the College street Presbyterian church, 
corner College and Bathurst streets, next 
Tuesday evening, when Miss Jessie Alexander, 
elocutionist; Mr. Charles Kelly, basso; Mr. 
Herbert Clarke, cornet soloist, and others will 

resent a programme of unusual excellence. 
his entertainment forms a most commendable 
indication of the high class of entertainment 
affected by the northwest part of the city. It 
seems to be gradually usurping the kingdom of 
the north as a center of culture. 


————— 





He Thought One in the Family Enoguh. 





‘* You love my daughter?” said the old man. 

“Love her!” he exclaimed passionately, “why, 
I would die for her! For one soft glance from 
those sweet eyes I would hurl myself from yon- 
der cliff and perish, a bleeding, bruised mass, 
upon the rocks two hundred feet below!” 

The old man shook his head, 

“I’m something of a har myself,” he said, 
“and one is enough for a small family like 
mine.”— Wasp. 

or 


Those Bills 


Mrs. Gayter’s Footman—‘“ Here’s a card, me 
leday. 

in Gayter—‘“‘I’m awfully busy. Who is it 
at this time of day?” 

Footman—‘‘I’m not much at readin’, me 
leddy, but I kin mek out yure nem foorst an’ 
thin a ‘Dr.,’ an’ pittin’ th two togither Oi t’ink 
it’s th’ docther wants to see you, me leddy.” 

ae 


A Take-After Family 


“That boy of yours, Mr. Jones, takes after 
you,” said a guest at Jones’ dinner table. 

“ He is just like his mother,” replied Jones. 

**T can’t see it that way, Mr. Jones. The boy 
certainly takes after you.” 

‘That's what I said. He takes after me, and 
so does his mother. She took after me with the 
poker yesterday evening because I told her she 
wasn't as fresh as the hired girl. She will take 
after me again as soon as you are gone. We 
are a take-after family, we are.”—Arcola 
Record, 








Deficient in Etiquette. 
A.little Boston maiden was taken by her 


mother to call on a friend and shown into the 


nursery. 
‘*Mamma,” said the little Athenian, disdain- 











entertaining, we do not intend to give away 
the hen that lays the golden egg. 

We have in our establishment everything 
necessary for the table, including china, glass, | wigg JESSIE ALEXANDER, B.E. 
silver and cutlery and center pieces, equal to (Toronto Conservatory of Music) 
any in use in the best private houses. This is Elocutionist. 
the only place where you can rent cheap or 
expensive table furniture ; where you can find MR. ORABLSS EALLY, Basso. 
all the novelties of New York, Paris or London, 
and stock complete in all the various depart- 
ments of the business. We have first-class 


waiters on the premises for dinners, At Homes} MR. W. J. McNALLY, 
Accompanist. 


or evening parties. 
aa AND OTHERS. 
The Latest in Individual Ices : ine 
“— hea oe eee and Neapolitan Tuesday, Dee 20th, 1887.| Full of enthusiasm, glory, and 
ric ongs on Paper Laces. z 
; ; dy. 
Frozen Punches in Oranges, in Spun Sugar. TickETS, 25 CENTS. siti —Baltimore American. 
Orange Ice Pudding in Orange Cases. - 


wicks |GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


Corner College and Bathurst Streets, Mr. MARK PRICE’S Romantic Drama, 


By the following Artists: 


MR. HERBERT L. CLARKE, 
Cornet Soloist. 





Silver Entree Individual Dishes. 

Individual Salads of all kinds. 

We sell New Mince Meat, Superior Quality, in 
Glass Jars; Our Own Manufacture. 

Plum Pudding, Al, ready for the pot. 

Entrees to Order, ready for the range. 

Fresh French Fruit Glaces, just arrived, 75c. per 
pound. 


WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, DECEMBER 19 


i|(MATINEES WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY AT 2 P.M. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES TO 


HARRY WEBB 


447 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
MR. RUDOLPH ARONSON’S 


COMIC OPERA COMPANY 


PRESENTING 


“ERMINIE” 


From the Casino, New York. 


Winter Novelties Next Week. 


W. WEST & OO. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BOOTS and SHOES 


Now showing a large assortment of 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 
GENTS’ FINE SHOES, 
CHILDREN’S BOOTS. 





Complete Company of 60 Persons. All 
the Special Scenery. Chorus of 
40. Augmented Orchestra. 


Also Just Opened up a Magnificent Stock of 


GENTS’ FANCY SLIPPERS 


Just the thing for a Holiday Present. 


Note the address 


W. WEST & CO, 


SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BOOT, 
246 YONGE STREET. 


The Most Successful Comic Opera Produced in Years 


500 NIGHTS’ RUN IN NEW YORK CITY 


CHRISTMAS GOODS 


JEWELRY, Endless Variety in Gold, Silver and Fine Art Lines. WATOHES, DIAMONDS, 
ELECTROPLATE. China Dinner and Tea Sets, Bric-a-brac and Fancy Goods of Every 
Description. A New Feature is Our Cheap Bargain Counter, from 25c. to $2. 


The Largest Stock of Christmas Presents in the Dominion 


To choose from. Goods can be selected at once and will be held. INSPEOTICN INVITED. 
Goods Marked in Plain Figures, and AllMarked Down. Stock now Oomplete. 


C.& J. ALLEN, .- 


Our Factory is in Full Working Order for Ordered Work and Repairing. 














29 KING STREET WEST 
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Notes About Horses. 

Horse fashion, like all 
others, is subject to 
change. The man who 
last year held the rib- 
bons over a single driver 


have a very keen long- 
ing for a pair, and a pair, 


better than his friend 
has got. So when the 
argument comes, 48 
come it will, he can be | 
sure of having hold of 
the cool end of the 
As a conse: | 
) quence there is many a 
a pair in Toronto that 
N have been brought to- 
: gether by a good deal of 
trouble and at no mean expense, that would do | 
honor to any metropolitan city. Among them 
may be mentioned Too-too and Wanda, owned 





by ‘Mr.Thomas Taylor, the former with a record | 
close to 30 and the latter liable to get one before | 


another season’s campaign is over. Mr. J. 
Burns has a nice and speedy pair in Nellie 
Wood and Lambert, both with records below 
40. Mr. R. Dayies, with Willow Neck and 
Charlie to the pole, will not take a great deal of 
chatf,while Col. Joe Walker behind Gray Johnny 


and mate asks no favors from the best of ’em. | 


Mr. Pittman’s cross match Beechwood and 
Norquay are thought by many to be the hand- 


this season seems to | 


too, that are just a little | 


TQRONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


officer during the Franco-Prussian war, and 
warranted him to be a good war horse. The 
soldier came back afterwards in a towering pas- 
sion and said he had been sWindled. 

“ And how ?” said the dealer. 

“Why, there's not a bit of *gg’ in him,‘and 
vet you warranted him as a good war horse.” 
“Yes, I did, and, by George! he is a good 
| war horse; hed sooner die than run!”—Hong 
| Kong Tribune. 





Equal to the Emergency. 





He stood, one night on Beacon street, 
Before her family mansion, 

While in my heart the throbs of love 
Were struggling for expansion, 

We just had left the theater, 
Had heard ‘Il Trotatore,” 

And, on the door step, talked about 
The music and the story. 


She raved about the wondrous voice 
Of Signor Campanini, 

She praised his acting and his face, 
While I stood like a ninny. 

I wanted to—but why explain? 
(I half suspect she knew it ;) 

I hemmed and twisted like a fool— 
And hadn’t pluck to do it. 


I waited long for some excuse, 
My stupid brain perplexing, 
And then at length a silence fell, 
So awkward and so vexing ; 
But suddenly she brightened up, 
This loveliest of misses— 
‘* Oh, by the way, did you observe 
| How gracefully he kisses?” 


Ben Woop Davis. 








Brutal Sport. 


The German court has a curious idea of sport. 
The emperor, his son and their particular 
friends stand or sit each in a bower of ever- 
| greens, while deer and a drove of hogs (called 

in court language “‘ wild boars,”) are driven by 





somest in the city, and when called on can give | them, so as to afford good shots to all in turn. 


any of the flyers a stiff argument for the right 
of way, while Mr. W. Taylor with Gen. Brock 
and mate will be well up in the bunch at the 
finish. All these are waiting the coming of the | 
beautiful, and when it does come if you desire 
to see these and many more of the best road- 
sters in the city, go to the Woodbine any after- 
noon and your wish will be gratified. They'll | 
all be there. 


* 


Having often been asked which, in my opin- 
ion, was the best race-horse ever bred in Ca- 
nada, and not caring to hazard an opinion and 
wishing to arrive as near the truth as possible, 
I spent considerable time in getting the infor- 
mation from the various owners, breeders, 
jockeys, and gentlemen who should know. I 
find the opinions anything but unanimous, but 
give them for the benefit of your readers :—T.C. 
Patteson, Disturbance ; C. T. Mead, Chancellor ; 
F. Martin, Maritime; Dr. Smith, Lady D’Arcy: 
Jonathan Scott, Jim Christie ; J. Dyment, Lucy 
Lightfoot; W. E. Owen, Fanny Wiser; P. 
Roach, Rainbow; R. Leary, Bonnie Bird; H. 
Stanley, Rienzi; A. Gates, Jack Bell; J. M. 
Vey, Miss Neilson; F. Islander ; T. 
Phelan, Cyclone; W. Peters, Prince Edward ; 
John White. Nettie; C. C. Butler, Augusta; J. 
Walker, Direction; R. Bond, Bonnie3 Duke: 
Nelson Gates, Lucy ; F. Lowell, Lord Dufferin; 
Roddy Pringle, Mignonette; W. Grand, Miss 
Archibald ; J. H. Mead, Disturbance; R. Wil- 


son, Jonathan Scott; C. Boyle, Jack Vandal; 
E. Burgess, Brait ; Geo. Forbes, Bonnie Bird ; 
G. Hayden, Roddy Pringle; S. Pennison, 
Pilot; C. Ray, Liberty ; J. Dawes, Rose: J. B. 
Morrison, Grey Cloud; C. Wise, Lala Rooke ; 
Geo. W. Torrance, Princess: A. Shields, Brae- 
wood; C. Phair, Terror; 
Roy ; D. W. Campbe!!, Wild Rose ; Dr. Morton, | 
Goldfinch: Chas. N.° Gates, Williams; Dr. 
Mathieson, Harry Cooper; J. E. Seagram, 
Fanny Wiser; John Stanton, Storm; R. Davies, 
Flos; H. Godson, Iro; 
tress ; Judge Finkel, Moonshine. 
can now look over the list 
favorites. As for myself, should I make a selec- 
tion, I should take Disturbance for any distance 
up to a mile. Over that Bonnie Bird would 
have carried my money. OLD Sport. 


Pearson, 


— ee 


A Good War Horse. 


Ataclub dinner witha party not long ago, 
one of the guests remarked that Bavarian horses 
were celebrated for their general worthlessness, 
He said that a dealer sold one to a German 








To our minds the affair looks like an inferior 
and very clumsy kind of pig butchery. The 
report of this so-called sport describes the poor 
beasts as ‘“‘ frantic with fear.” Those who sur- 
vived the first drive were compelled to run the 
gauntlet ain, and the sport was kept up 
until the whole field presented a horrid scene 
of black pigs writhing in torment and streaked 
with blood. When the killing was over, the 
slaughtered animals, seventy-six in number, 
were laid out in long rows, when ‘gentlemen 
in full dress wearing orders and ladies with fur 
thrown over their bare shoulders, came out to 
walk between the lines of dead animals.” 
What a brutal exhibition! 
He Knew Too Much. 
Bride—‘‘Oh, mamma! I’ve been cruelly be- 
trayed, and I wish I were dead!” 
Mother— ** What's wrong, Laura?” 
Bride—** Augustus has deceived 
been married before.” 


me. He's 


Mother—** How do you know ?” 

Bride—‘* Why, he—boo—hoo—he knew that 
my bustle wasn’t a baseball mask.”--Arcola 
Record. . 


ae 


Didn’t Just Know. 








‘*So you have got a wife,” said Jones toa 
newly-married man. 

** Don’t know, don’t know,” replied the man, 
with evident hesitation ; ‘‘sometimes I think 
I've got her, and sometimes I think she’s got 
me. You see, I've only been married a few 
months and I can’t tell just yet how the blamed 
combination is going to turn out.”— Washing- 


| 


| 


| 




















Back in the Market. 

He (at a Chicago evening entertainment)-—Do 
you know that very brilliant looking woman at 
the piano, Miss Breezy? 

Miss Breezy—Oh, yes, intimately. I will be 
glad to present you, Mr. Waldo. 

He—Thanks. Is she an unmarried lady? 

Miss Breezy—Yes, she has been unmarried 
twice.—-N. Y. Sun. ° 

An advertisement reads: ‘* Wanted, a yous 
man to be partly out of doors and partly behin 
the counter;” and a young lady has written to 
ask, ‘‘What will be the result when the door 


slams?” 





“ IT do not think Clothing now costs one-half what it did 
when I was a boy.” —W. E. GLADSTONE. 


IF THE GRAND OLD MAN 


Were to-day to pay a visit to 


THE ARMY && NAVY 


Clothing Stores 





He would unhesitatingly correct the above statement, and 
say that instead of one-half it only costs one-third of what 
it did when he was a boy, and accord us our full meed of 
praise for the great plank in our platform of 


KEEPING UP THE QUALITY 


AND 


HAMMERING DOWN THE PRICES 


Notwithstanding the immense sales we have had and the 
thousands of customers who have purchased our cheap 
overcoats and suits we are still in a posilion to supply you 
with those wonderful] values in 


Boys’ Tweed Overcoats at $1.50—sold elsewhere 
at $3. 

Bovs’ Nap Overcoats at 98c.—sold elsewhere 
at $2, 

Boys’ Tweed Overcoats at $3—sold elsewhere 
at $5. 

Boys’ Nap Overcoats at $1.50—sold elsewhere 
at $3. 

Boys’ Tweed Suits at 98c.—sold elsewhere at $2 

Boys’ Tweed Suits at $1.50—sold elsewhere at 


$2.50. 

Boys’ Tweed Suits at $2.25—sold elsewhere at 
$3.50. 

Men’s Heavy Suits at $5.50—sold elsewhere 
at $9. 


Men’s Tweed Overcoats at $4.90—sold else- 
where at $7. 
Men's Nap Overcoats at $6—sold elsewhere at $9 


Chas. Lowell, Gilde 





W. McBride, Galavan- | 
Your readers 
and select their | 


Men’s Melton Overcoats at $7.50—sold else- 
| where at $10. 

| Men’s Melton Overcoats at $10—sold elsewhere 
| at $15. 

| 

| 


ton Critic. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWA 








Stores Open till 9 o’Clock Every 
Night and 10 p.m. Saturdays. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 


HOLIDAYS. 


Tickets will be sold at SINGLE FARE on 
| Dec. 24th, 25th and 26th, valid for return until 

Dec. 27th, 1887. On Dec. 31st, Jan. 1st afid 2nd, 
| valid for return until Jan. 3rd. 1888. 


At SINGLE FIRST-CLASS FARE and ONE-THIRD : 
| On December 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th and 31st, and January 133 to 137 King 8t. E. | 


Ist and 2nd, valid for return until Jan. 4th, 1888. Opp. St. James’ Cathedral. 


THE ARMY & NAVY 


CLOTHING STORES, 








221 Yonge Street, 


Cor. Shuter Street. 





For furter information apply to any of the Company’s 
ticket offices. 
J. HICKSON, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, 16th December, 1887. 





XMAS FUR SALE 


Store Open Until Nine o’Clock Every Night. 


IN CASH REQUIRED BY THE NEW YEAR. 


The Finest Fur Stock on the Continent, 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR THE CHRISTMAS TRADE, 


Will be disposed of at very close prices, in order to realize the above 
amount. We manufacture the Finest Furs selected from the leading 
European and American Markets. Specialists only employed as Fur 
Cutters and Finishers, thereby giving the citizens of Toronto and vicinity 
a Grand Opportunity to secure Choice and Reliable Furs, suitable for 
Holiday Presents. 


Inferior Goods, which you see quoted at extremely low figures, are 
Ladies’ Seal- 
skin Mantles. Ulsters, Dolmans, English Walking Jackets, Walking Hats, 


a fraud to the ptrchaser and never appreciated as a gift. 


Gentlemen’s Fur Coats of Every Description, 
Buffalo 


Caps and Gauntlets. 
Sea Otter Caps, Adjustable Collars and Cuffs, Gauntlets, etc. 
and Fancy Sleigh Robes. 


J. & J. LUGSDIN, 101 Yonge St. Toronto. 


N.B.---Highest Cash Price Paid for All Kinds of Raw Furs. 











MICHIE & C0.’S 


LIST OF 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


For the Holidays is now complete. 


They are offering to the public better values 
than any other wine merchants in the city 
and would invite your inspection before pur- 
chasing. In their cellars will be found the 
choicest grades of 


CHAMPAGNES, PORTS, 
SHERRIES, CLARETS, 

HOCEKES, SAUTERNES, 
BURGUNDIES, MARSALAS, 

MADEIRAS, MOSELLES, 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


NATIVE WINES, 


CANADIAN, SCOTCH AND IRISH 
WHISKIES IN GREAT VARIETY, 


FRENCH BRANDIES and LIQUEURS, 


MOTT’S CELEBRATED CIDERS IN 
BOTTLE, 


IMPORTED ALES, PORTERS AND 
LAGER BEER, ETC., ETC, 


MICHIE &CO 


Late Fulton, Michie & Co. 
5 1-2 and 7 King St.West 


‘TORONTO. 


To say that the Bon Marche has been busy since the com- 
mencement of this Great Bankrupt Stock Sale of Fancy 
Goods would be drawing it very mild indeed. Every De. 
partment having been so crowded that we have found it 
impossible in numerous instances to give that careful atten. 
tion to customers it is always our wish to do. With an im. 
mediate and considerable addition to our staff, however, 
we hope to overcome this difficulty. 


6,000 yards lovely Brocaded and Striped Evening Silks,, 
for this sale only, 49c yard. 





1,500 yards Pure Silk Gauzes, lovely evening shades, for 
this sale only, 25c yard. 


Large and beautiful range of Colored Moire Antiques, in 
all new and fashionable shades, 85c yard. 


Richest stock and best value in Black Gros Grains, Black 
Satins, Black Mervesleux of any house in the city. The fact. 
is that we can stand upon any opposition in this city, no 
qnestion about that. 


Our stock of Mantle Broches and Plushes presents a mag- 
nificent variety for Ladies to select from, all away down 
below regular prices. Ladies wishing to spend their money 
judiciously will certainly see our stook before buying any- 
thing in this line elsewhere. 


During this sale, which is the most successful ever 
achieved in this city, as the crowded state of our store wil} 
at any time confirm, we shall continue to lay before our 
customers from day to day new and attractive lines of 
Cheap Goods, suitable for the season. 


TO-DAY. TO-DAY---A Manufacturer’s Stock of Silk and 
Wool Underwear at 5c on the dollar, a very great bargain, 


TO-DAY. TO-DAY—500 Ladies’ German Fancy Wool 
Knitted Skirts at 75c, $1 and #1,25, every one worth double 
the money. 


Bargains that are perfectly astonishing in Sealettes, Fur 
Dolmans, Fur-lined Dolmans, Mantles and Shaw] s, 


OPENING TO-DAY, A BARGAIN—2,000 Plush Dressing 
Cases, Plush Jewelry Cases, Plush Picture Frames, Plush 
Work Boxes, Plush Toilet Boxes. 





The Great Sale at The Bon Marche is a Perfect Success, 
Come and see. 


EA.COUSINEAU & GO 


| 
| 
| 

“CIRCULARS FREE. | 


Re-opening Monday, Jan. 2, 1888. BON MARCHE 
ae | 
CANADIAN. BUSINESS CNIVERSTY: BANKRUPD STOCK EMPORIUM 


And Shorthand Institute, 
Public Library Building, Toronto. 


7 AND 9 KING ST. EAST. 


Cuas. H. Brooks, } 
Secretary and Manager. | 


Dissolution Sale. 
MANTLES AT TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT 


OUR MANTLE DEPARTMENT 


Has suffered ; beginning to thin out; goods don’t seem to stay at our prices. We hardly 
wonder at it. We have still left 


Tuos. BENGOUGH, 
President. 











JACKETS 


Of B ack Lamb, well finished, easy fitting and warm at $3.10, less 10 per cent.—$2.70 net. 
Double Kersey Cloth Jackets trimmed with beaver, collar and cuffs of beaver, raised seams, 
thick useful jackets, $13.560—that is, $15 less our ten per cent. discount. 


PALETOTS 


In Ottoman Cloth for $3.60—-$4.00 less our discount. Cloth Dolmanettes, lamb trimmed, 
$4.90 less the ten per cent. Black Lamb Dolmanettes, astrachan trimmed, full size, $6.75 
less discount. Frise Brocade Dolmanettes, black and in colors, $15 up, less discount. 
Silk Brocaded Matalasse Dolmanette, warmly quilted, satin lined, fur trimmed, $15 up, less 
the ten per cent. Plush Dolmanettes, with feather, fur and chenille trimming, from $30 


up, discount off. 


33, 35, 37 KING STREET AND 18 COLBORNE STREET. 











If you want to buy a 





eI 
Christmas Present 


See Our Display of 





















Din- 
ner, Breakfast, 
Lunch, Fish and 
Game Sets. Eng- 
lish, American and 
German Glassware, Art 
Pottery. French Flowers, 
Royal Worcester, Zolnay and 
Fishern Hungarian Ware, Teplitz 
Ware, Statuary, Silver-plated Goods, 
Rogers’ Cutlery and Carvers. Fancy 
Goods. 


Our Prices are low, our Goods new. Oustomers 
receive prompt and courteous attention, and we 
esteem it a privilege to show our. Goods, 


sa Be sure and take the Elevator to our Show Rooms on 
the Second Flat, as we have some Blegant Goods there that 
you should see, 


be offering 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


To clear out 
Lines. 
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